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To tempt 


retarded or 


reluctant readers 
In grades seven to twelve 


SCOTT, FORESMAN’S 


Easy-Reading Books 


Journeying 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea in Jules Verne’s fabulous 
submarine... tracking down Famous Mysteries with Sherlock Holmes 
and other intriguing sleuths . . . sharing the rugged life of the fisher- 
men in Kipling’s Captains Courageous—what teen-ager could close 
the book on these reading thrills, or others they'll get in the volumes 
listed below? 


<t_ And to make sure reading difficulties won’t spoil the fun for less 

\\ able readers, these books have been adapted or edited to bring them 

within easy reading reach of boys and girls with fourth- or fifth- 
grade reading ability. 


Tantalizing illustrations and easy-to-read type play their parts in 
getting unwilling readers to “just take a look.” Then, before they 
know it, students are speeding along through the stories . . . dis- 
covering, at last, that reading is “for them.” 


Tities now available in ainsi: editions: 


Around the World in Eighty Days 
Captains Courageous 

David Copperfield 

Eight Treasured Stories 

Famous Mysteries 

Huckleberry Finn 

In Other Days 

Julius Caesar in Modern English 
Last of the Mohicans 

Lorna Doone 

Moby Dick 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Robinson Crusoe 

Silas Marner 

Six Great Stories 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
When Washington Danced 

The Years Between 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago11 AtlantaS  Dallas2 PaloAlto Fair Lawn, NJ. 
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Modernize Your English Curriculum with 


GLOBE’S MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


In the authors’ own 
language — Unadapted 


The best of the recent best- 
sellers, chosen for their lasting 
literary values... 


Published in exclusive school 
editions, by special arrangement 
with the authors and trade pub- 
lishers . . . 


CATALOG AND 
APPROVAL 
COPIES UPON 
REQUEST 


a 


1 ANNA AND THE KING 
OF SIAM 


1 BOUNTY TRILOGY 
0 CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 


CAPTAIN HORATIO 
HORNBLOWER 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

C1 CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 

CIMARRON 

CITADEL 

2 DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 

(1 DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK 

0 GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS 

0 GOOD EARTH 

JAMAICA INN 

0 LIFE WITH FATHER 

(1) MASTER SKYLARK 

0 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 

O O. HENRY’S BEST STORIES 

(1 OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY 

PENROD 

1 POINT OF NO RETURN 

(1 RED BADGE OF COURAGE 

CO RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

0 VOICE OF BUGLE ANN 

O YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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LIPPINCOTT Books for Young People FALL 1957 


Senior Prom 


By Rosamond du Jardin. Marcy’s last year in 
high school is full of school activities, a trip 
to Washington, boy problems, and of 


course, Senior Prom. Grades 7-10. 


I Couldn't 

Help Laughing 
Compiled by Ogden Nash. A priceless col- 
lection of Ogden Nash’s favorite funny 


stories, with an introductory poem by the 
master of humor himself. Grades ie 


Drawn from Memory 


By Ernest H. Shepard. Looking back nearly 


seventy years, this beloved artist has drawn 
with words and pictures a year of happiness 
in his childhood. Grades 4 up. $3.75 


Six-Pointer Buck 


By David Stephen. The story of a roebuck’s 
struggle for survival. “Unusually fine nature 
writing . . .” Recommended for Young 
People. — A.L.A. Booklist. High reso 
3. 


Wings for Life 


By Ruth Nichols. Edited by Dorothy Roe 
Lewis. The autobiography of the earliest 
licensed American woman pilot who is ac- 
tively flying today. A story of courage, 
record-breaking flights and 55 narrow es- 
capes. High School. $3.95 


$2.75 


They Saw America First 


By Katherine and John Bakeless. The ad- 
ventures and discoveries of our early ex- 
plorers, from Columbus to Lewis and Clark. 
Illustrated with woodcuts, paintings and 
map. Grades 7-11. $3.95 


High, Wide 
and Lonesome 


By Hal Borland. The wonderful true story 
of the author’s pioneering boyhood in 
Colorado in the early 1900’s. “More than a 

ook . . . an experience shared.” — N.Y. 
Times. High School. $3.75 


Into the Wind 


By Mary F. van Nes. The true, warm and 

exciting story of family fun and fellowship 

on a romantic schooner. Illustrated. ense 
3. 


High School. 

The Twentieth Maine 
By Johr J. Pullen. The remarkably exciting 
and inspiring story of the men of Maine’s 
20th Regiment who fought from Antietam 
to Appomattox. 10 maps. 18 authentic Civil 
War photographs. High Schooi. $5.00 


Send for FREE cataiogs of Books for Young Readers 
(elementary and junior high school) and Books for 


High School Libraries. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
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Our Literature is the Mirror of Our Heritage.... 


LIVING WORDS 


the new RAND M‘NALLY 
High School English Program 


From Beowulf to Churchill, from the Pilgrims to the voyagers of 
Kon-Tiki, from President Washington to President Eisenhower— 
this is the sweep and scope of the Rand McNally LIVING WORDS 
English Program. 

Built around the needs of the teacher and the interests of the stu- 
dent, these modern teaching tools contain many built-in aids to help 
you do the teaching job you want to do, such as Heritage Maps, ac- 
tivities that are fun, manuals, and countless others. 


INTERESTING FRIENDS — 10th Grade 
LITERATURE IN AMERICA —11th Grade 
THIS ENGLAND- 12th Grade 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - Box 7600 °« Chicago 80, Illinois 


APPLYING LINGUISTICS 


That’s the focus of the second yearbook of the Iowa Council of 
Teachers of English, just off the press. Articles by Harold Whitehall 
and Norman Stageberg, and a useful bibliography. 


The yearbook also contains an article on reading interests of high 
school seniors, a symposium on introductory college courses in 
literature. 


A limited supply of this yearbook is available from NCTE, at 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH XTH STREET * + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


| 
90 cents a copy. 


SEE AMERICA’S GREAT MOTION PICTURES 


JULIUS CAESAR 
M-G-M's... JULIUS CAESAR 
and 


J. Arthur Rank’s 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


READ THE FASCINATING PLAYS... 
freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from 
these magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble's Comparative Classic Series Net 
JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN $1.56 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 1.56 


Also 6 Other Titles 

MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES $1.56 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 1.56 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND 

PAST 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 

HENCHMAN 


Write for Descriptive Circular E]. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 IRVING PLACE, New York 3, N. Y. 


reasons why 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for High Schools is breaking all records 


e Thorough treatment of the large areas of communi- 
cation—speaking, listening, ing, writing. 
Careful and logical organization of content with defi- 
nite progression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all the important elements of 
grammar. 


Clear and specific instruction. 
Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mas- 
tery, and final tests in separate 64-page booklets. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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CRITERIA FOR THE CHOICE OF SELECTIONS 


To achieve a balance of classical and modern literature of high 
quality related to the interests and concerns of young people 


To provide for differences in reading ability with literary works 
for the less able as well as for the very able readers 


To acquaint students with the many types of literature through 
which great writtrs express ideas and experiences 


BUILT-IN TEACHING PROGRAM 


Each selection with its teaching aids is 4 complete unit in itself. 
— Biography of the author following each selection 


— Questions which test comprehension and develop appreciation 
and critical thinking 


— Instruction in literary types, terms, and techniques plus correla- 
tion between literature and composition 


— Vocabulary building through context clues, prefixes, synonyms, 
antonyms, and word origins 


— Review provided at the end of each Part, and oral and written 
activities to further correlate literature with the language arts 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING HELPS 


Teacher's Manual 


Student's Handbook (one copy free of charge with each basic 
textbook ordered ) 


Test Book (with Teacher's Answer Book) 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 * 536 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
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READING HERITAGE 


Holt’s complete literature program for Grades 7 through 12 


Exploring Life ..... (Grade 9) 
Ourselves and Others. . (Grade 10) 
This Is America .... (Grade 11) 
England and the World (Grade 12) 


Announcing the publication in January of two new volumes 


ef QUR READING HERITAGE 


New Trails.......... (Grade7) 
Wide Horizons ....... (Grade8) 


Advance copies of New Trails and Wide Horizons on display at Booth #29, 
the Holt Exhibit at the Convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Minneapolis, November 28-30. If you will not be attending the 
convention, please write us for details about OUR READING HERITAGE. 
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ENGLISH 
STUDENTS 
NEED... 


...Aconcise course? 
... Arefresher course? 
...Aremedial course? 


If so, use 
FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 


A Refresher Course 
By Lillian Barclay 


For free information write Dept. G-2 


THE COMPANY 


Publishers © Austin, Texas 


ENRICH YOUR 
TEACHING 


@ STIMULATE your English sessions by 
entering your students in the SECOND 
ANNUAL NATIONWIDE ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION to be administered in 
April. Plaques, medals and certificates will 
be awarded those students achieving a 
percentile ranking of 80 or higher. The 
examination is being offered on sone 
levels 7-12. Also on the college el. 
Send for FREE copy of last year’s exami- 
nation and norms. 

@ ANIMATE your classes with dynamic tape 
recordings. Such programs as a “Tale of 
Two Cities,” starring Brian Aherne, are 
included in this collection, Also included 
are: “Macbeth,” “Camille,” and “Othello.” 
Service charge of $.50 for all 15-minute 
programs. 

@ VITALIZE your teaching with enrichment 
materials. Most of these materials are de- 
signed to make the study of grammar 
more appealing to the students. Also in- 
cluded are activity units and ideas for 
themes and speeches. 


Send for FREE listing of available materials 
to Donald R. Honz, Director, Educational 
Stimuli, 1902 Ogden Avenue, Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


Now approved 
and used 
in more than 


A READING WEBSTER “5 


NE WOr 


PROGRAM 
at 


ONE-THIRD 


THE COST 
with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America's leading reading accelerator 


A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
tudents enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 
issue or rental for daily home use. Class time 
is freed for visual training, evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
tional design and durability render all others 


@ Now in nationwide use. 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Y7I1 Chicago 5 


» 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a 
scale could result from only one thing: its 


demonstrated superiority in serving teach- 
ers and students. 


142,000 entries. $5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb-indexed. 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
STUDENT BINDING $3.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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“Here I am, gentlemen,” said Phileas Fogg as the clock ticked the last 
second of the 80 days allotted for his trip around the world. 


“Around Today’s World With Jules Verne,” is one of many delightful pieces 
in Reader’s Digest SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING selected to excite 
reading interest in Grades 7-12. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING is a series 
of six colorfully illustrated anthologies con- 
taining appealing stories from the Digest and 
skillfully adapted by reading specialists. It 


' reinforces the develop tt ing program 
and enriches the literature course. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING is always 
timely. It provides a springboard for discus- 
sion and composition, library work and school 
trips. Unobtrusively it offers guidance in the 
development of character and the building of 
citizenship. 


Booth #35 at the NCTE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
November 28-30 


THE READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
Pleasantville, New York 


The most distinguished 
ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
the Olympic Edition 


for grades 7 through 12, 
are now ready for your 
examination, and after 
January 1, 1958, for your 


classroom use. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 
Chicago I 
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_ “Let the Lower Lights Be Burning” 


Margaret A. Edwards 


In the month in which National Book Week is celebrated, articles 
dealing with means of arousing enthusiasm for reading seem espe- 
cially appropriate. This one discusses the function of novels for 
adolescents in the reading program and reviews recent books in the 
field. Mrs. Edwards-is the coordinator of work with young adults 
in the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. At the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association last summer, she was 
presented with the Grolier Society Award in recognition of her 
“contagious enthusiasm for books and reading which has been felt 
not only by the young people of Baltimore, but indirectly by young 


people all over the country.” 


ROM WHERE most teachers and 

librarians sit, Longfellow’s village 
blacksmith is a man to envy. In the 
first place his finances are in order: 


He looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


But more than that he can lay out his 
work and measure his success: 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


He can heat a horseshoe red hot, ham- 
mer it into shape, nail it to the horse’s 
hoof and his task is done, while we 
who deal with the minds of young 
people never really know when we 
have accomplished what we are at- 
tempting and when we have earned a 
night’s repose, for there is often no 
way to measure our performance. To 
work with intangibles is both baffling 


and exciting. Does the “Ode to a Sky- 
lark” really mean anything to the stu- 
dents who read it? Does the inarticu- 
late girl sitting far back in the room 
fly with the bird or is she thinking of 
a problem at home? How many of us 
have been brought up short when a 
former student who meets us ten years 
after graduation asks, “Do you remem- 
ber what you said one day about 
Caesar’s feeling for Vercingetorix?” 
Of course, we do not remember, and 
we are amazed to learn that a chance 
remark of ours set up a train of 
thought in the boy’s mind that changed 
the course of his life. If a chance re- 
mark can have such an effect, how 
much more power is stored in the 
ordered contents of books! These 
well-organized, carefully-wrougkt vol- 
umes written by great authors are 
literary atom bombs capable of des 
troying stupidity, cant, prejudice, and 
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war itself, if they are read by the right 
people at the right time. The trouble 
is that not enough people read books at 
any time, and so the ideas in books, like 
our supply of atom bombs, are stock- 
piled. 

In 1956 in the cities of over 300,000 
population in the United States, the 
average number of books read per 
capita was 4.15. Of course, that is not 
the whole reading picture. Some 
people belong to book clubs, others 
borrow books from lending libraries 
and school libraries. However, these 
figures are an indication that as far as 
adults are concerned, the big ideas in 
books were not generally disseminated 
in 1956. From two to three of the 4.15 
per capita circulated from large librar- 
ies were read by children and teen- 
agers, and many of the other titles 
borrowed were books of straight in- 
formation or light reading. The great 
classics, the writings of philosophers, 
historians, and memorable figures fired 
few adult minds last year in cities of 
over 300,000. Since these cities provide 
for better library service than smaller 
towns and the rural districts of the 
nation, it is quite likely that the further 
one investigates, the darker the picture 
will become. 

This problem of a large non-reading 
public is serious. How can a democracy 
keep vigorous and active when its 
people get their ideas from TV 
comedians, the neighbors, and social 
clubs of their communities? If democ- 
racy is to endure, we must keep alive 
our cultural heritage—~we must make 
use of the wisdom in books. 

In the not-too-distant past, we be- 
lieved that education should produce 
scholars—that association with only the 
best literature would engender a love 
of only the best; that great classics 
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studied carefully would establish taste 
and interest young people in learnin 

more of the faults and foibles, the pas- 
sions and struggles of people as por- 
trayed in literature. This belief springs 
from our European heritage which had 


“as its basis the idea that education was 


for the scholar. That it has not pro- 
duced a large reading public may not 
be the fault of the method but of the 
place and the times. Millions of the 
adults living in 1956 had a thorough 
grounding in Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, 
The Tale of Two Cities, and maybe 
Henry Esmond in school. In the public 
library they were offered the classics 
and their voluntary reading was care- 
fully selected from the “best”; yet 
when they read on their own as adult 
citizens of this republic in 1956, they 
absorbed on an average about one or 
two worthwhile books a year. 

Here again, the village blacksmith 
enters the picture to make us sigh for 
the tangible hammer and the hard 
anvil, for in studying the reading prob- 
lem, one cannot be sure where to place 
the blame for this situation. It may be 
that the one or two books the adult 
did read were read only because he 
had been trained in the classical tradi- 
tion. It may be that any method of 
reading guidance is doomed to failure 
by the speed and complexity of mod- 
ern living; but of one thing we can be 
sure: whatever we have done in the 
past has not produced enough readers. 
New methods when tried may fail, 
too, but, at least, new approaches 
might be considered and given a fair 
trial. This paper is an attempt to dis- 
cuss the role of teen-age literature in 
arousing interest in reading. 

In the December 1956 number of 
The English Journal Frank G. Jen- 
nings, in his article, “Literature for 
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“LET THE LOWER LIGHTS BE BURNING” 


Adolescents — Pap or Protein,” takes 
a dim view of this field, and many 
teachers and librarians agree with him. 
Is the teen-age literature as bad as 
Mr. Jennings believes it is? If not, on 
what grounds can we defend it? 

The “opposition” believes that the 
school or public library can make good 
use of teen-age novels: (1) to teach 
the apathetic the love of reading; (2) 
to satisfy some of the adolescent’s 
emotional and psychological needs; 
(3) to throw light on the problems of 
adolescence; (4) to explore the teen- 
ager’s relationship to his community; 
(5) to lead to adult reading. 


TO TEACH THE APATHETIC THE 
LOVE OF READING 


People who read books are enigmas 
to some young people. They wonder 
why one would withdraw from the 
hurly-burly of the street, where he 
could converse with people, to go off 
alone with a book. These adolescents 
have no concern with distant places, 
with the interplay of character, with 
man’s struggle with fate. The girls are 
interested in growing up and dating; 
the boys like sports, space travel, cars, 
adventure—whatever offers an entree 
to a man’s world. 

If a high school girl whose friends 
are unread speaks of going to the 
library because she loves to read good 
books, she may arouse only concern 
for her eccentricity, but if on the other 
hand, she shows her friends that she 
is returning Seventeenth Summer by 
Maureen Daly and Double Date by 
Rosamond Du Jardin, it is quite likely 
that one or more of her non-reading 
friends will look over these books, 
listen to her warm recommendations 
of them, and return with her to bor- 
row them at once. Moreover, these 
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girls will tell others about them and 
constantly increase the number of 
teen-age patrons of the library. 

The teen-age boy who sees his 
friend carrying Eric North’s Ant Men, 
with its strange jacket, will ask what 
it is about. If he has any interest in 
science fiction, he can’t help wanting 
to read of the geologists who were 
studying weird geological formations 
in the interior of Australia when an 
earth wave enclosed them in a crater 
where they encountered ant men and 
great mantises warring with each 
other. Moreover, one of the ant men 
had extra-sensory perception! This is 
not as good a novel as Arthur Clarke’s 
The Deep Range, which tells of things 
to come a hundred years from now 
when a native of Mars redesigns his 
life and lives under the sea, tending the 
whale herds which supply earth’s pop- 
ulation with much of its food. The 
plots of Heinlein’s space stories are 
more restrained than those of some 
writers, and he has a saving sense of 
humor, but Del Ray, St. John, Vance, 
and the Norths can surely take us on 
flights of fancy to distant planets or 
out into the incredible void. 

Outrageous as some of these plots 
sound, they are the fairy tales of this 
technological age, and they intrigue 
their readers because no one can prove 
they are impossible. If we had been 
told a quarter of a century ago that the 
Glen L. Martin plant would manufac- 
ture an earth satellite, or that man- 
kind would hold in its possession the 
instrument of its own destruction, who 
would have given credence to such 
wild tales? The Three Musketeers and 
Moby Dick are better literature, but 
they do not lure the non-reader to 
make a first contact with the library. 

If there is one subject dear to teen- 
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age boys it is automobiles. All of them 
either own their own cars or hot rods 
or dream of owning them. In Felsen’s 
Hot Rod, one of the earliest stories in 
the field, Bud Crayne’s race with the 
policeman, his insolent attitude that 
brakes were only for sissies, and the 
results of his folly make a story all 
boys love. In Street Rod Ricky and his 
girl Sharon can’t resist one final street 
race and end up in the river—dead. 
Don Stanford’s The Red Car and Pat- 
rick O’Connor’s The Black Tiger move 
into the sports car field. In both there 
is a good story that gives the teen-age 
boy a feeling for MG’s and Jaguars 
and lets him see that while they may 
not be as fast on an open stretch as a 
stock car and though they are rough 
to ride in, there is the feel of power— 
the wonderful ability to go around 
corners fast and all the excitement of 
racing. These, with Harkins’ Road 
Race and Gault’s Thunder Road, are 
as tempting to boys as are white- 
heart flies to brook trout. For younger 
boys who wish to read of adventure, 
there are many well-written stories 
which were analyzed ably by Dr. G. 
Robert Carlsen in his article, “To Sail 
Beyond the Sunset,” in The English 
Journal for September 1953. 

Few of the books listed above will 
ever be classics, but they speak to 
young people in language they can 
understand on subjects in which they 
are interested. For that reason, they 
are bait to lure reluctant readers. It is 
a case of “Won't you walk into my 
parlour, says the spider to the fly,” 
except that the librarian’s intentions 
are good ones. Unless one can convince 
the adolescent that reading is fun— 
that he must make a place for it in his 
busy life—there is no hope of ever 
making him into a reader. No books 
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accomplish this so quickly for the 
masses of teen-agers as the teen-age 
novels. 


TO SATISFY THE ADOLESCENT’S 
EMOTIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


Why does a teen-age girl rush to the 
telephone after school to call up the 
friends she saw all day and with whom 
she rode home on the bus this‘ ve 
afternoon? Why does she talk for 
hours and hours on the only telephone 
in the house? Why does she giggle so 
much? Why is she such a pain in the 
neck? 

Because she wants so desperately to 
be popular. She must find out how to 
be attractive to boys before old age 
overtakes her. She is only five short 
years from twenty when old age sets 
in, and if she does not succeed in 
being alluring, she may end up as a 
“brain” with a job and never know 
the meaning of love and never have 
children or anything! She is beset by 
her own worries and fears, she is often 
callous to the rights and privileges of 
others, and indifferent to the advant- 
ages of a really good education or the 
charm of culture. However, in the 
midst of her feverish turmoil, busy as 
she is, she will go to the library and 
borrow, one after the other, all the 
books by Du Jardin, Headley, Cav- 
anna, Emery, Craig and other authors 
of what she calls “teen-age romance.” 

Boy Trouble, Double Date, Going 
Steady, Going on Sixteen, A Girl Can 
Dream, Lasso Your Heart, Campus 
Melody, etc.—to the adults fresh from 
reading Wordsworth’s “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality” or Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past, the very 
titles of the books are nauseous. The 
plots as summarized by the publishers 
on the book jackets also are likely to 
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raise the blood pressure of the literati. 
Two sample blurbs from dust jackets 
are listed below: 

It ought to be the best year of all—a 
girl’s senior year in high school, but for 
Sally Burnaby it got off to a bad start. 
Her best friend went away to boarding 
school; and Scotty, who used to be as 
dependable as a habit, suddenly started 
dating a new girl... . — (Going Steady 
by Anne Emery) 

Marcy is left high and dry in high 
school when her steady date, Steve, de- 
parts for his freshman year at college. 
— (A Man for Marcy by Rosamond Du 
Jardin) 

The warmest defender of these 
stories would not recommend them for 
the Great Books list nor ask to be 
marooned with them on a desert island, 
but they have their good points. They 
are wholesome, they show under- 
privileged girls how nice girls attract 
boys, how they converse, how they fit 
into their individual family circles with 
respect and affection for all. They 
show them how to approach the prob- 
lems of dating with common sense, and 
the Lord knows, they tell them how to 
dress — the charcoal skirt and green 
sweater, the pink shorts and white tee 
shirt with a little pink ribbon tied 
around the pony tail, “the black 
velveteen jumper with the scoop neck 
and the full, full skirt that whirled so 
prettily over my crinoline petticoat.” 

James L. Summers has mapped out 
for himself the field of teen-age stories 
for boys, written in something of the 
same vein as the romances for girls. 
His earlier books are quite entertain- 
ing. Open Season is a collection of 
short stories of high school life as it is 
lived. Prom Trouble tells of Rodney 
Budlong’s. difficulties the 
junior prom, and Girl Trouble begins 
with the dark night a high school boy 
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is turned down by the girl he asks to 
go “steady” and then accidentally 
smashes his father’s car, which he can 
pay for if he gives up football and gets 
a job. Since boys do not feel the need 
to concentrate on their school and 
lovelife as do girls, they do not read 
Summers’ stories avidly. However, 
many girls like them. Unfortunately, 
his later books seem less related to 
common high school problems and 
their constant cleverness wearies the 
adult reader. 

The teen-ager is just discovering the 
appalling fact adults know all too well 
—that we are all essentially lonely. He 
has an idea that his unformed worries 
and fears, as well as those clearly de- 
fined, are peculiar to him. In these 
simple little stories he welcomes the 
discovery that what he thought were 
his individual problems are common 
ones which others have faced and 
solved. He takes courage and makes a 
quicker and better adjustment when he 
reads that others have come through 
all right. There is yet another psy- 
chological factor to be noted here. The 
technical term for it is probably “wish- 
fulfillment.” The more awkward and 
shy and unglamorous a girl is, the more 
interest she may have in reading of a 
girl who is the embodiment of what 
she herself wishes to be. Certainly a 
steady diet of stories of happy people 
leading happy lives may dull the senses 
over a long period of time, but a few 
books of this may be no more 
harmful than the child’s fairy tales if 
the individual’s reading is directed 
eventually to a more balanced realism. 
TO THROW LIGHT ON THE 
PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Besides the problems of growing up 
and learning to get along with one’s 
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family and friends, other problems are 
dealt with in teen-age fiction. In A 
Cup of Courage Mina Lewiton tells 
of a girl who discovers that her father 
is becoming a heavy drinker and she, 
her brother, and her father attempt to 
cope with the situation in a story that 
should be of help to other teen-agers 
with problem parents. In this same 
author’s Divided Heart, Julie realizes 
that her charming, shiftless father ex- 
pects her mother to support him and 
that eventually the two people she 
loves will separate and leave her deso- 
late. In the end she discovers for her- 
self the old truth that if one works 
hard at something worthwhile he can 
assuage grief more easily. Clarice Pont, 
in Sally on the Fence, also tells of 
a girl with divorced parents who, when 
her mother died, had to accept a home 
with her father and his family, where 
she had difficulty in adjusting. 

Mary Stolz is a realist who writes 
with understanding and poignancy of 
the problems of maturing, as well as 
of the satisfaction of finding oneself. 
Among her characters are Anne of 
To Tell Your Love, who spent a sum- 
mer hoping Doug Eamons would call 
her on the telephone and come back 
to see her. Teen-age girls were aghast 
to discover he never did call nor come 
back. He actually quit her and she had 
to get over it the best way she could 
with her nice family’s help. Shortly 
after this was published, this librarian 
predicted a very limited audience for 
Miss Stolz, but she underrated the 
girls who came to realize that this 
author was writing of life as it is. 

What can a girl do about an overly- 
possessive mother who selects her 
clothes, makes all her decisions, and 
iiisists on being one’s best chum? (The 
Seagulls Woke Me.) Bessie Muller of 
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In a Mirror was too fat and kept on 
eating because the boys didn’t like her 
anyway. In Ready Or Not, Morgan 
Connor’s mother was dead, her father 
was a timid failure, and she had to 
keep the family together at the age 
when she wanted to explore the world 
of dating and romance. Dody (Pray 
Love, Remember) escaped from her 
routine life and prosaic family to 
glamorous Oyster Bay and a rich 
household for whose little boy she was 
responsible. Strange to tell, the Oyster 
Bay family wasn’t much better than 
her own, and Dody’s sense of values 
was confused until a Jewish boy, be- 
fore he died, showed her how to estab- 
lish standards and measurements for 
life’s intangibles. 

Because of Madeline is a tour de 
force telling how a bleached blond 
from a decidedly bourgeois back- 
ground breezed through an exclusive 
private school, unmarked and unim- 
pressed by her socially prominent 
classmates. Yet the reaction of other 
students to her showed Dorothy, the 
central character, that — though her 
wealthy family had given her taste, 
intelligence, security — she was a snob 
and a prig and that if she wished to 
become a real person she would have 
to get over being the “select-girl- 
school” type and look for merit in 
people beyond the fact that they are 
on the “accepted” list in society. 

In The Tall One, Gene Olson has 
written the story of Miles Talbert, an 
adolescent boy over seven feet tall who 
could play basketball but couldn’t en- — 
dure the catcalls and jeers his height 
provoked. This fine realistic story has 
a great deal to say without seeming 
didactic. In the end, the tall boy con- 
cluded that “he didn’t really have a 
problem at all. It was the people who 
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made fun of him who had the problem. 
If it was their problem and he couldn’t 
do anything about it, why worry 
about it?” What good advice this is! 
Many adults have been bitter and un- 
happy because they were never able 
to make these simple adjustments. 

Another problem skillfully handled 
in teen-age fiction is that of Linda 
Doverman whose charming, beloved 
father is sent to the penitentiary for 
embezzlement, in Catherine Marshall’s 
Unwilling Heart. Linda’s initial reac- 
tion of shame, of being unable to go to 
the prison to see her father, of taking 
offence at real and imagined slights is 
gradually changed until, in the end, 
she learns that she can do what she 
has to do. After sacrifice and work and 
worry, she could say at least, “It 
doesn’t matter whose daughter I am, 
I’m me!” 


TO EXPLORE THE TEEN-AGER’S 
RELATIONSHIP TO HIS COMMUNITY 


One of the earliest of the realistic 
teen-age novels was Felsen’s Two and 
the Town, which shook up conserva- 
tive librarians as it dealt frankly with 
the problem of the high school boy 
and girl who were forced to get mar- 
ried. It wasn’t any more Buff’s fault 
than Elaine’s. It just happened. The 
two respectable middle-class families 
got hold of a minister, married the 
children off, and sent them on a 
pseudo-honeymoon. The boy’s resent- 
ment at being married when he might 
have been playing football, the girl’s 
embarrassment at being asked by the 
school principal not to come back to 
school, the coming of the baby are 
skillfully handled, and though the end- 
ing holds out hope that the boy may 
grow up to his responsibilities, the 
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beating the two took for a year or 
more would surely dismay any adoles- 
cent. 

John Tunis’ books were the fore- 
runners of the teen-age novel that 
dealt with one’s relation to his com- 
munity. All-American asked in effect 
what the attitude of a white high 
school student should be when the 
star of the football team was barred 
from a district championship game be- 
cause he was a Negro. Keystone Kids 
dealt with a Jewish player on a pro- 
fessional baseball team, pointing out 
that both the team and the Jewish 
teammate needed to change their at- 
titudes. 

Three more recent books have pre- 
sented the Negro problem as it affects 
high school students. Blanton’s Hold 
Fast to Your Dreams tells of a Negro 
girl who left Blossom, Alabama, with 
its segregation and prejudice, to live in 
Blue Mesa, Arizona, where her oppor- 
tunities as a ballet dancer were much 
greater but where prejudice was still 
present to a degree. The problem of 
prejudice is presented well, but the 
story is weakened by a too glamorous 
ending. Adele De Leeuw’s Barred 
Road is a convincing account of a 
white girl who attempts to stand for 
fair and impartial treatment of the 
Negroes in her high school and to 
maintain a friendship with the daugh- 
ter of a Negro doctor. Despite the 
polite antagonism of school authorities, 
church people, and her own mother, 
the girl follows her conscience, but is 
often beset by doubts of the wisdom 
of her course. In the end, she decides 
that one has to live with himself and 
that if one believes in a thing, he has to 
work for it and fight for it whether 
others do or not. By preserving her 


integrity of purpose, she gains stature 
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and, in the end, the respect of her 
friends. 

Just off the press is Catherine Mar- 
shall’s Julie’s Heritage, which gets off 
to a slow start but is the moving story 
of Julie, a talented, attractive, well-to- 
do Negro girl, who had both white 
and Negro sd in grade school, but 
finds as she enters high school that race 
limits her associations. She is never sure 
whether it is better to endure slights 
stoically or to make an angry defense, 
whether to identify herself with her 
race or to ignore the question of race 
and strive for acceptance as a person 
in her own right. Her Negro friends 
solve the problem in different ways. 
Lorraine, an older girl, “passes”; Slim 
moves to another place; George ac- 
cepts a pattern of defeat; and her 
friend Dave decides to become a 
lawyer and fight with the NAACP 
rather than fight alone. Julie, in the 
end, accepts herself for what she is, 
establishes a warm relationship with 
her white friends, and arrives at the 
place where she can take pride in her 
Negro heritage. 

Jan Karel, in A Chance to Belong 
by Emma Jacobs, had problems, too. 
His family were D.P.’s from Czecho- 
slovakia. His father had old world ideas 
of hard work and obedience to author- 
ity that complicated Jan’s relationship 
to his school mates. A different accent, 
different customs, sensitivity over not 
being an American citizen—all are 
faced and contribute to growth and 
understanding for younger teen-agers. 
For older readers, Corinne Gerson’s 
Like a Sister tells of a German teen- 
age girl who comes to live in the 
Peterson home with a typical Amer- 
ican teen-age girl and how their dif- 
ferent points of view make adjust- 
ments difficult. 
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One of the very best books in the 
“problem” class is Take Care of My 
Little Girl by Peggy Goodin. With 
keen satire, she writes of a smart girl’s 
disillusionment with college sorority 
life. Probably the book will not pre- 
vent a girl from joining a sorority, but 
surely some night when she is swearing 
eternal sisterhood in blood or voting to 
blackball a Jewish girl or slavishly 
keeping up with the crowd, she will 
sense that she is being silly. 

Because sport stories speak a man’s 
language, many a boy will read them 
and from quite a few learn obvious 
truths. John Tunis realized this and 
undertook in his stories to bring home 
to boys the practical lessons of democ- 
racy. Few of his successors have 
tackled so lofty a theme, but they do 
develop some sound ideas. Robert 
Bowen’s The Big Inning is a study in 
values. Lou Sanders is upset at a lie 
told him and is involved in an accident 
that ends his career as a professional 
ball player. Eventually, he finds him- 
self again in a sort of Boys’ Town in 
Texas, where he coaches a ball team 
made up of underprivileged boys. 
Later, when he has a chance to go 
back to professional ball, he decides to 
stay where he knows his work has 
meaning. In Infield Spark, the hero 
overcomes his fear of spikes; in Fourth 
Out, another player gets over his fear 
of the wall. Sometimes this author 
loses his restraint and slips into sensa- 
tionalism, but his best stories are very 
good indeed. 

William Cox’s Five Were Chosen 
has no big lesson, but it is top-notch 
basketball that gives the reader a real 
workout. Duane Decker’s baseball is 
so real the reader feels the hot sun on 
his back as he sits in the bleachers and 
urges the Blue Sox on to victory. In 
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these stories the players are real people 
and their problems the reader’s. All of 
them show character development. In 
Hit and Run, Chip Fiske was high 
tempered and in a spot where he 
needed to be cool, for the manager of 
the Blue Sox had brought him up from 
the minors to replace Augie Marshall, 
the darling of the crowds. The stands 
called him “Itsey Bitsey,” roared for 
Marshall, and never gave Chip a 
chance. After weeks of merciless jeers, 
he stood one day in front of the stands 
waiting for the catcalls to end. But 
they didn’t, and instead grew louder. 
When a pop bottle flew out of the 
stands and landed at his feet, he picked 
it up, turned around, and _ heaved. 
“Right then,” Decker says, “Chip 
knew this was a game he’d remember 
for a long, long time, for as the sports 
newscaster said in the morning paper, 
‘this Fiske, who can control his bat the 
way a magnet controls a needle, sim- 
ply can’t control himself.’ ” 

C. H. Frick’s Tourney Team and 
Five against the Odds are fast-paced 
basketball stories with the themes of 
overcoming bitterness at one’s physical 
handicaps and of fair play, especiall 
for the Negro in sports. William C. 
Gault, in Mr. Fullback, writes a story 
of “hired” players vs. clean college 
football, while his Mr. Quarterback 
is concerned with a Polish boy low on 
funds who wins a football scholarship 
to a rich man’s college. 

The writers of sport stories are too 
numerous to mention. Archibald 
Friendlich, Leonard O’Rourke, Wald- 
man, and many another have provided 

‘us with what the sportsmen would call 
“good, clean stories” of almost every 
sport. Before leaving the field, special 
mention might be made of Jack 
Weeks’ The Hard Way. Mario Canto 
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lived in the slums where the boys 
played stick ball because there wasn’t 
room:to bat a baseball. His brother was 
a full-fledged juvenile delinquent who 
allowed Mario to take the rap for him 
and go to the penitentiary where he 
learned baseball the hard way. This 
is a fine story for any teen-age reader, 
but it is one of the most effective 
stories in print to lure the slum- 
dweller and potential delinquent into 
the library. 


TO LEAD TO ADULT READING 


Any librarian or teacher truly in- 
terested in developing readers can turn 
teen-agers to adult reading if some 
study is made of the next step in 
reading; i.e., the simple adult book 
written with warmth and understand- 
ing that further develops the themes 
about which the teen-ager is accus- 
tomed to read. Almost any boy who 
has learned that reading is fun and has 
the library habit will read: 


Shaw — Gentlemen, Start Your 
Engines 

Piersall — Fear Strikes Out 

Murphy — To Hell and Back 

Whitehead — The FBI Story 

Lockwood--Hellcats of the Sea 


Girls can easily be transferred from 


teen-age stories to: 


Freedman — Mrs. Mike 

Buck — East Wind, West Wind 

Bronte — Jane Eyre 

Medearis — Big Doc’s Girl 

Turnbull — The Rolling Years 

Dolson — We Shook the Family 
Tree 

Wilson — The Nine Brides and 
Granny Hite 


There are many other titles that 
could be added to either list. Most of 
(Continued on page 474) 
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Richard S. Alm 


By delineating types of teachers and parents who impede the de- 
velopment of reading habits, this article, adapted from a talk given 
at the 1956 convention of the NCTE, defines a role for the teacher. 
Dr. Alm is the director of the reading clinic at the University 


of Hawaii. 


SUPERFICIALLY, we might look 

at the topic for today’s meeting— 
“The Development of Lifetime Read- 
ing Habits’—and say about it: “Of 
course—who’s against mothers or sun- 
shine or the beauty of frost-tinted 
autumn trees in Minnesota?” But more 
careful thought about the subject will 
reveal its significance and our short- 
comings. We are forced to realize that 
somehow today we fail to foster the 
development of reading habits on the 
part of our high school youngsters. 
Turning to books is not a natural re- 
sponse of too many of today’s adoles- 
cents. 

In the most recent survey of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion,” 
only seventeen percent of all adults in 
the United States were reading books 
during the period of the survey. Fifty- 
seven percent of high school graduates 
and twenty-six percent of college grad- 
uates had not read a single book during 
the preceding year. I am not suggest- 
ing that these figures should be taken 
as indictments of our schools. And 
surely I am not suggesting a return to 
the “good old days,” about which I 
have heard all my professional life. 
However, these figures and our ex- 


*Graham DuShane, “Of Books and Reading,” 
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perience might lead us to examine what 
we do today to help build reading 
habits. 

Why isn’t the development of such 
habits an automatic part of growing 
up? Two things seem to be involved— 
time and certain types of people. 

First, the problem of time or rather 
timing. In naming our aims in educa- 
tion, we teachers say that the establish- 
ment of life-time reading habits is im- 
portant. Usually, however, the item 
appears at the end of the list of what- 
ever we hope to accomplish. Con- 
sequently, we think of this aim in two 
ways: we work toward it as an ulti- 
mate goal; we add it as a finishing 
touch to a youngster’s experiences in 
reading. 

Actually, the development of life- 
time reading habits begins when a child 
is first surrounded by books—whether 
as a baby or a bobby-soxer—and then 
is encouraged to turn to books, for 
many reasons and as part of the natural 
order of things. Needless to say, these 
books must be such that they have 
something to say to the child and that 
he understands this. From that point 
on, these habits are developed at every 
step of the child’s experiences. For us 
to overlook this fact is to miss all that 
is significant about this aspect of our 
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teaching. In high school classes this 
fact must be with us as we teach 
youngsters how to read a play, what 
the Shakespearean theater was like, 
how a character is delineated. 


Always we must remember that the 
lifetime of the student is here and now, 
and not confuse lifetime with life after 
high school. We sometimes forget that 
all of the child’s transactions with 
literature, as Louise Rosenblatt would 
term them,? determine the kind of 
reading habits he has. If books do not 
reach the child—reach as Robert Carl- 
sen says, “Deep Down Beneath, Where 
I Live”*—he is not likely to develop 
reading habits at all. The literary ex- 
periences of the adolescent must be 
significant to him in his terms and not 
merely the teacher’s. 


THE MEDICINE MAN 


The second aspect of this topic in- 
volves certain types of people. Since I 
am occupied every day in a reading 
clinic, I think first of all of the type I 
call the medicine man. He (teacher, 
clinician, remedial worker, or some- 
times just a fast talker) views reading 
(skills, attitudes, interests, appreciation) 
as a simple task. He subjects the chil- 
dren under his care to a series of les- 
sons, a particular workbook, a game, 
a machine, or, in any event, a single- 
track kind of instruction, without ever 
considering or using books! The medi- 
cine man, probably in ignorance, does 
not understand the importance of de- 
veloping the child’s will to read. The 
child may respond, automaton-like, 
with the right answer in the right 
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blank, but no long-range reading im- 
provement can result unless the child 
finds in books what Francie Nolan 


found: 


Oh, magic hour when a child first 
knows it can read printed words! 

For quite a while, Francie had been 
spelling out letters, sounding them and 
then putting the sounds together to mean 
a word. But one day, she looked at a 
page and the word “mouse” had in- 
stantaneous meaning. She looked at the 
word and the picture of a gray mouse 
scampered through her mind. She looked 
further and when she saw “horse,” she 
heard him pawing the ground and saw 
the sun glint on his glossy coat. The 
word “running” hit her suddenly and 
she breathed hard as though running her- 
self. The barrier between the individual 
sound of each letter and the whole mean- 
ing of the word was removed and the 
printed page meant a thing at one quick 
glance. She read a few pages rapidly and 
almost became ill with excitement. She 
wanted to shout it out. She could read! 
She could read! - 

From that time on, the world was hers 
for the reading. She would never be 
lonely again, never miss the lack of in- 
timate friends. Books became her friends 
and there was one for every mood. 
There was poetry for quiet companion- 
ship. There was adventure when she tired 
of quiet hours. 


There would be love stories when she 
came into adolescence and when she 
wanted to feel a closeness to someone she 
could read a biography. On that day 
when she first knew she could read, she 
made a vow to read one book a day as 
long as she lived.* 


It is with this idea in mind that we 
have set up the clinic library in Hawaii. 
In addition to the necessary skills- 
building materials, we have a great 
many books, chosen not because they 
are simple or watered-down but be- 
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cause they are good stories. When a 
youngster walks through the door, he 
is faced by shelves full of these books 
in colorful jackets. His reaction? This 
fall a mother brought in her son, a 
serious reading problem, for instruc- 
tion in how to read. The second week 
she called and said that Tommy asked 
to go to the clinic a half hour early 
each time so that he could read all the 
wonderful books in the clinic library. 
Tommy’s problems were not auto- 
matically resolved, but capturing his 
interest was a major step toward our 
helping him. 

A second type that prevents the 
building of reading habits is the Job- 
byist, the person with an axe to grind 
in reading. Last spring I gave what 
was, I thought, a long but rather care- 
fully-prepared speech before parents 
and teachers of a small private school 
in Honolulu. In my talk I made some 
caustic comments about phonics fana- 
tics. Afterwards during a coffee hour, 
one of the audience backed me into a 


quiet corner of the lanai and, though 
he wore a smile, proceeded verbally to 
rip me apart. Never have I been told 
off in quite that way. Later I dis- 


covered that this gentleman and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. X, are the lobbyists 
in that school for a nonsensical scheme 
of phonics instruction. They had 
agitated for it to the exclusion of all 
other considerations in reading. 

Last week, in a downtown Hono- 
lulu bookstore, I was waiting for my 
package when the salesclerk spoke to 
the woman next to me. From her name 
and her charge address, I recognized 
Mrs. X. Then I saw her little boy with 
the family’s book purchases for the 
day: four workbooks and a basal read- 
ing text. Surrounded by all the excite- 
ment of Robert Lawson, Dr. Seuss, 
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Marguerite de Angeli, Don Freeman, 
Lynd Ward, James Daugherty, this 
mother chose to buy copies of the 
books her boy was using in school! 
Now it is true that he may be the 
star in tomorrow’s reading circle. The 
chances of his being thrilled over the 
books he had in hand, however, are 
slim indeed. 


THE AESTHETE 


A third of these types is the aesthete, 
one keenly aware of the literature of 
the ages but one insensitive to what 
adolescents are like and what they can 
do. At the opening reception of our 
1956 book fair, a college professor 
friend of mine came up to me and 
said that he objected to only one book 
among the 1500 on exhibit: Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare. He said that no one ever read 
Shakespeare just for the story, why 
spoil the play by reading Lamb? My 
reaction is that the man does not un- 
derstand what high school students 
are like and what they need and what 
the uses might be for the Lambs’ book. 

It is this aesthete who views the 
world of literature with blinders on. 
His world of books is a small one and 
he is far removed from the books his 
youngsters can and will read. It is he 
who 1s the snob about children’s read- 
ing and it is he who is responsible for 
the development of a double standard 
in anny performance. His young- 
sters read one type of literature for 
him — or crib synopses or get by some- 
how in school — but for personal en- 
joyment they turn to another type of 
book outside school. Since these two 
patterns of reading never merge, the 
latter dominates any reading a young- 
ster will do in his out-of-school life. 
This teacher’s efforts in class, toward 


building lifetime reading habits, are 
wasted. 
Type Number Four: the Scrooge. 
The Scrooge is one who either does 
not see or will not see his responsibility 
in spending money for the things that 
count. For the second time in my life 
I am living in a community which 
does not support its libraries ade- 
quately. We (and this includes the 
speaker surely) say Tsk! Tsk! and 
commiserate with the librarians, but 
most of us tend to shrug our shoulders 
and say, “That’s someone else’s bur- 
den, not mine. Let the librarians fight 
for the libraries.” And here is the 
fallacy that leads us in teaching to a 
dead end. If we teach readers and then 
fail to provide them with a source of 
supply of books in out-of-school 
hours, we have failed. 
Far too many libraries are depres- 
sion-day libraries in what is, economi- 
cally, a high point in our history. The 
buildings may be new and handsome 
but the libraries—the number of books 
—may be small and the number grows 
smaller in proportion to the rising tide 
of population in many areas. 
_ In the last few months I have dis- 

covered that I, too, am a Scrooge. 
Despite the fact that I am a steady 
patron of the Library of Hawaii, I 
have never before felt personally re- 
sponsible for what is not only the 
librarians’ welfare but that of my chil- 
dren and myself. It was only through 
working with many librarians on i 
book fair that I realized that our prob- 
lems are mutual and that their fight 
must become mine. 


THE UTILITARIAN 


The last of my catalog of who 


subvert the development of reading 
habits is the utilitarian. This is a 
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teacher who sees worth in literature 
only to the extent that it has some 
specific value. If a book does not deal 
with a social problem, it is ignored. If 
it is ludicrous, or gay, or whimsical, or 
fun—just for itself—it is dismissed. This 
type of person probably has a life-is- 
real, life-is-earnest approach to all 
things. Certainly he is unaware of the 
fun and delight of the world of E. B. 
White, Don Marquis, Bemelmans, 
James Thurber, Ogden Nash, such 
books as Ben and Me, Mr. Wilmer, The 
Thurber Carnival, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. Certainly literature 
can illuminate social problems. It can 
make personal certain ideas and con- 
cepts that would otherwise be mean- 
ingless phrases in a textbook. But the 
primary values of literature remain 
personal, not social. 

Now, we are surrounded by these 
types. What then is our role? 

We must realize as Annis Duff 
points out, in Bequest of Wings and 
Longer Flight,’ that books must be 
woven into the fabric of a child’s life. 
We must be sensitive to what our 
youngsters are like and what they are 
ready for. To bring book and child 
together, we must look for, in Mrs. 
Duff’s words, “the right moment.” 

In the life we lead today, we must 
take advantage of the great gifts books 
have for us. Have you read Christy 
Brown’s moving autobiography, My 
Left Foot? It is the story of a cerebral 
palsy victim who must find some 
escape from the prison of his illness. 
He does so, in a variety of ways— 
through painting, writing, 
through reading. In the foreword to 
the book, Dr. Robert Collis refers to 


* (New York: The Viking Press, 1950), 204 
pp- (New York: The Viking Press, 1955), 
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the story: “For me the whole ex- 
perience has been an extraordinary 
revelation, and a proof of the amazing 
power of the spirit of man to over- 
come the impossible and perhaps, most 
of all, of the utmost need of the human 
soul to escape from every sort of 
prison.”® 

In these lines I find a message for 
all of us who teach literature to boys 
and girls today. All the other media 
influencing them are shallower. They 
may have an intense emotional experi- 


5 (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955), 
Xii. 
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ence in watching a play or a motion 
picture, but when the hour is over, the 
experience has ended. They walk out- 
side to the bright sunshine or the glare 
of neon lights. The spell of that ex- 
perience is probably broken forever. 

But a book can be read today with 
one point of view, tomorrow with an- 
other. Whether it be to the saga of 
Kristin, the search for the whale, the 
problem of a doughnut machine that 
cannot be shut off, or the plight of the 
McKenny sisters learning cul-chah, we 
can return again and again to read and 
to enjoy. 


“Let the Lower Lights Be Burning" — (Continued from page 469) 


these uncomplicated, absorbing stories 
will lead directly to other adult books 
on similar subjects. Such a progression 
seems a better idea than to suggest 
that writers of teen-age books con- 
sider adult problems, as did Emma L. 
Patterson in her review, “The Junior 
Novels and How They Grew,” in 
The English Journal for October 1956. 

Of course, with the older teen-agers 
who are established readers, the librar- 
ian can ignore the entire field of teen- 
age reading, but for younger, reluctant 
readers who have formed the reading 
habit with teen-age novels, the adult 
titles listed above may be the next step 
to voluntary, worthwhile reading. 

In America, though more and more 


provisions are being made for the 
gifted student, the public schools and 
the public library are rightly com- 
mitted to the enlightenment of the 
masses. If the masses are to recognize 
demagogues as they arise, if they are 
to vote as individuals instead of as 
city blocks under the rule of a political 
boss, if they are to understand the 
problems of this country and its role in 
world affairs, they need to avail them- 
selves of the wisdom in books. Cer- 
tainly teen-age novels will not solve 
the world’s problems, but if they lead 
more people to a first understanding of 
the pleasures and profits of the printed 
page, they have a place in the reading 
program. 
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WHAT DOES RESEARCH REVEAL 


About Practices in Teaching Reading? 


Constance M. McCullough 


In this second article in the series sponsored by the National Con- 


ference on Research in English, the author succinctly summarizes 
a large amount of information from research concerning the major 
problems in the teaching of reading. Dr. McCullough is a professor 
of education at the San Francisco State College and co-author of 
the well-known Problems in the Improvement of Reading (McGraw- 


Hill, 1955). 


HERE IS no paucity of sugges- 

tions for ways of teaching reading. 
Ideas are free and numerous. One en- 
counters famine only when one asks 
for methods of scientifically proven 
worth. The purpose of the present 
article is to provide a brief summary of 
practices in teaching reading which re- 
search findings support. Armed with 
this information the secondary school 
teacher should be able to make wiser 
judgments about the use of students’ 
time in reading instruction. 


Who Should Be Taught? 


The idea that we should teach only 
those students who are below a certain 
score on a vocabulary test has worn 
out its welcome. The high school 
years are years of tremendous vocabu- 
lary challenge and a time when all 
students can benefit by help and en- 
couragement in vocabulary develop- 
ment. However, it does not follow that 
all students need the same kind of help 
nor help in the same kinds of vocabu- 
lary problems. We need to take an 
initial inventory of the student’s vocab- 
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Throughout many of the studies 
consulted there runs the thread that 
we get what we work for consciously; 
that if both students and teacher are 
aware of specific goals, those specific 
goals are more apt to be reached. 
Along with this finding, however, runs 
the danger that narrowly conceived 
goals produce limited results. We must 
work for specific goals consciously, 
but those specific goals need to en- 
compass a broad definition of reading 
skills if the product is not to be 
dwarfed and distorted. 


ulary development—his knowledge of 
words and word-relationships, his 
ability to determine the meaning of a 
word in context or out of context, his 
ability to analyze the form of a word 
by various useful techniques. When 
we have such an inventory of knowl- 
edge and skills, we are ready to de- 
termine who shall be taught what 
(116). 


Which Words Should Be Taught? 


One of the most recent lists of 
words to be taught is one by Kyte 
(55) designed for adult illiterates. It 
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contains 663 words derived from a 
combination of other lists. These 
should be useful in the preparation of 
simplified material for seriously re- 
tarded students. 

Words selected for special my. 
however, should be drawn largely 
from material that the students will be 
reading anyway, and should be taught 
as the need arises (44). 


What about Word Meaning? 


We should use many means of 
clarifying the meaning or meanings of 
a given word. We need to discuss with 
the students not only the technical 
words peculiar to our fields but the 
common words which have a different, 
technical meaning—words such as con- 
sumption and demand (87). A study 
of the multiple meanings of words 
is definitely rewarding (88). Students 
should be encouraged to study words 
in context to determine the particular 
meanings used (87). The task of classi- 
fying words gives students an increased 
appreciation of word relationships and 
a fuller understanding of meaning 
(20). 


What about Word Form? 


Research has pretty conclusively 
laid to rest the idea that one must 
study Latin in order to learn English 
(75). Indeed, knowledge of root 
words, while helpful, is not nearly the 
panacea it was once thought (9). The 
study of roots needs to be supple- 
mented by other types of word study, 
such as the study of suffixes (105) and 
prefixes (98). Stauffer has identified 
fifteen particularly useful prefixes: ab, 
ad, be, com, de, dis, en, ex, in (into), 
in (not), pre, pro, re, sub, and un. 
These, of course, would not be the 
only ones to be studied on the high 
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school level but might be considered 
a minimal list. Knowledge of structural 
elements in words (prefixes, stems, 
suffixes, compound parts, syllables) is 
important in the development of vo- 
cabulary (49). 

Phonics is also important. The study 
of the sounds of word elements should 
employ words the student already 
knows by sight (116). To teach phon- 
ics through unknown words is to 
multiply trouble. This fact suggests 
that phonics drills and pamphlets un- 
related to the students’ regular pee 
material probably employ words wit 
which the student is unfamiliar and 
are therefore not the best materials to 
use for training in phonics. 

Some students on the high school 
level have a laborious way of figuring 
out every word ~ read but are able 
to recognize very few words at sight. 
Research shows that words familiar in 
meaning are more readily learned, and 
that frequent observation of a word 
does little good unless meaning is at- 
tached to it (76). In other words, it is 
good to make a word a part of a stu- 
dent’s speaking vocabulary before ex- 

ing him to learn it quickly as a 
sight word. Further, it has been found 
that the more use a student makes of 
a word and the more emotion-rousing 
value the word has (mother, affec- 
tion), the more readily it is learned as 
a sight word (31). Of course, we can- 
not give a clammy word emotion- 
rousing value if it hasn’t any, but those 
words lacking in emotional meaning 
can be used in student discussions until 
they do have substantial meaning and 
familiarity. 


What Methods Should We Use? 


The literature on teaching vocabu- 
lary is peppered with the controversy 
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over whether a direct approach to 
word study is superior to a casual a 
proach. The direct approach is one in 
which lists of words or sentences con- 
taining words are studied deliberately 
for the development of word power, 
whereas the casual or incidental ap- 
proach involves the study of words as 
they happen to occur in material the 
students are about to read or are cur- 
rently reading. Both methods have 
value, and probably neither should be 
used to the exclusion of the other. The 
casual learning of word meanings in- 
creases vocabulary (40). But the direct 
method has been found to be more 
effective (67), and especially so with 
pupils of low ability (37). 

In direct teaching careful pronuncia- 
tion of the new word is important 
(108). Preferably the teacher should 
face the class so that the appearance of 
the lips in forming the word will aid 
the impression. Since a multisensory 
impression of the word is more effec- 
tive, it is desirable that the class repeat 
the pronunciation of the word as they 
look at it on the blackboard, in some 
cases even to trace it with two fingers 
on the desk as they look at it (78). It 
is probably better for the teacher to 
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write the word in front of the students 
and pronounce it again in x oe as 
she writes it rather than to have it al- 
ready written (2). Wide experiences 
with the word (88), including oral 
activities using the word (20), rein- 
force the learning. Seeing the word in 
many contexts improves recognition 
(68). 

Word form analysis seems best 
taught by the inductive method (116). 
As students learn or relearn techniques 
of word study, both of the form and 
of the meaning, they need to be helped 
to make systematic attacks on new 
words (88, 49). Sometimes a list of 
things to observe about the meaning 
of a word (its use in the sentence, the 
meaning of its prefix, suffix, stem, or 
compound parts) and about the form 
of the word (does it have a recogniz- 
able prefix, stem, suffix, compound 
part; does it begin with a letter sound 
that I know; does it contain a phono- 
gram I know; where are the syllabic 
divisions) helps the student to go 
through the inventory of techniques he 
knows until he finds the methods that 
work on a particular word. Such lists 
breed confidence: I know -- things 
that may work. 


DEVELOPING COMPREHENSION 


What Kind of Job Are 
We Doing Now? 

There is considerable dissatisfaction 
(not confined to the United States) 
with the extent to which schools de- 
velop reading comprehension. Test 
evidence suggests that some schools do 
not do enough to maintain or develop 
certain types of reading skill (94). 
This may be due to the fact that some 
teachers teach reading for the main 
idea for three weeks and then neglect 


it for thirty, or that some teachers 
think they have taught it when they 
teach one lesson, or that others think 
they have taught it when they have 
merely required it without explaining 
how to do it, or that teachers actually 
do not teach comprehension tech- 
niques at all. 

Some investigations have shown 
that, while we have apparently de- 
veloped fact readers, we have failed 
more or less to develop thoughtful 
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readers. The higher thought processes, 
such as reading to make comparisons 
or to draw conclusions or to infer, 
are influenced by prejudice (65) and 
emotion (74). Students are incapable, 
by and large, of divorcing their own 
feelings and preconceptions (15) from 
the content and intent of the article 
read. College students have been 
found to be weak in sensing the 
author’s intention, detecting irony, un- 
derstanding difficult words, interpret- 
ing allusions and metaphor, and ap- 
preciating the influence of context on 
word meaning (15). 

While one research study (16) con- 
cludes that it is less rewarding to ask 
intellectually challenging questions of 
slow-learning students than of bright 
students of the same mental age, the 
distributions of achievement overlap 
so extensively, the number of students 
involved is so small, and the matching 
of groups so limited that it would be 
unwise to generalize. It is probable that 
slow-learning students can be dis- 
couraged into not using their heads 
when they read, educated to read only 
facts. Before passing final judgment it 
would behoove us to give every stu- 
dent material at his level of under- 
standing and experience in attempts at 
higher thought processes, and continue 


to ask thought-provoking questions of 


all students. They will all vote some- 
day. A further criticism is that stu- 
dents have not learned versatility in 
reading. They tend to develop a habit 
and read everything in that one way 
(19). 


What Types of Comprehension 
Should We Teach? 

Davis identifies the following types 
of comprehension: selecting appropri- 
ate meaning for a word or phrase in 
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context, following organization and 
identifying antecedents and references 
to it, selecting the main thought, an- 
swering questions explicitly answered 
in the passage, answering questions 
answered in the passage but in different 
wording, drawing inferences, recogniz- 
ing literary devices, identifying tone 
and mood of the passage, and deter- 
mining the writer’s purpose, intent, or 
viewpoint (29). Wishful thinking has 
been that the elementary school can 
teach these types once and for all, or 
that the English teacher on the sec- 
ondary level can be responsible for the 
mastery of these types, but the research 
facts are that these skills have different 
emphases in different fields (95) and 
need to be studied in each field (5) as 
the need arises (119). Furthermore, 
although there are high correlations 
between students’ performance on 
these various types of comprehension, 
the fact remains that students vary in 
their mastery of the different types 
and profit by attention to those in 
which they are deficient. Therefore, 
we must test for the different types of 
comprehension to find out the kinds 
students need, and then teach for those 
specific types. 


What Materials Should We Use? 


It has long been a cliché that, in 
order to understand material well, stu- 
dents must be given material “at their 
level.” That is to say, one cannot com- 
prehend something which is written in 
a strange vocabulary, in sentences too 
long for one’s mind to encompass, in 
a context that assumes experiences one 
has not had, and in a complexity of 
organization that requires a mentality 
beyond one’s own. This has been, and 
still is, the main support for differenti- 
ated reading material—the use of dif- 
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ferent books for different students 
studying the same topic and coming 
together to share impressions. It has 
long been known also that familiarity 
with a subject and interest in it make 
the reading easier. This last fact has 
— encouragement to people who 
eel that a student can read anything 
successfully, no matter how hard, if he 
is interested in it; but doubtless this is 
an extreme interpretation which can 
be believed only if we do not evaluate 
the resulting comprehension  thor- 

‘In choosing materials, we should 
seek those of high interest value. In- 
trinsically interesting material yields 
better comprehension, better speed of 
reading, and a fuller response to ques- 
tions about the content (13). In those 
instances which allow us no choice, we 
probably must still depend upon our 
ability to bewitch and inspire with our 
own unaccountable enthusiasm. 


What Methods Will Prove 
Productive? 


Purposeful listening has a small but 
significant effect upon reading skill. 
Students who are read to after being 
asked to listen for a main idea, for cer- 
tain kinds of facts, or to decide out- 
comes of a situation improve in those 
kinds of thinking when they read 
something of comparable difficulty 
themselves (60). There is probably, 
therefore, some virtue in having the 
teacher or student read something 
aloud if the audience has a specific 
comprehension task in mind and is 
held responsible for it in subsequent 
discussion. 

Most of the teaching of reading, 
however, must involve reading; and, 
as previously stated, we get what we 
work for (12). If we wish students to 
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be able to comprehend graphs, we 
must teach them how to read graphs 
related to the material they are study- 
ing. If the material is easy enough for 
the student to comprehend, the graph 
will be, too (62). If we wish students 
to develop the habit of wide, free 
reading, we shall encourage it; but we 
shall not expect wide, free reading and 
discussion of that reading to develop all 
the types and depth of comprehen- 
sion for which we are responsible (11). 
Believers in wide, free reading and 
believers in intensive reading must meet 
on a middle ground. 


Literary appreciation does not 
emerge as a by-product of increased 
reading skill (86). If students are to 
learn appreciation, it must be by direct 
attention to facets of literary merit. 


Vocabulary and comprehension are 
improved to a certain extent by the 
use of reading in a core program 
(109). However, slow learners do not 
improve so much in such a program as 
might be hoped or expected. This fact 
brings us again to the need for direct 
instruction to complement such a pro- 
gram, and to the suspicion that it is the 
low level of our ambition for the better 
students rather than their ability to 
grow entirely without direct instruc- 
tion that makes us think only the 
slow learners need it. 


Because inadequate experience back- 
ground is a handicap to comprehension 
(14), the students can profit by dis- 
cussion among themselves and with the 
teacher before they attempt the read- 
ing about ideas, characters, or situa- 
tions quite strange to them. 


Oral reading skill needs to be main- 
tained on the high school level by 
frequent use, but the passage to be 
read should be prepared in advance 
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and read to an audience that has a real 
intellectual reason for listening (81). 
Both oral and silent reading benefit by 
being given a purpose in advance. To 
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teach students to read for different 
purposes we must set different pur- 
poses with them at different A wel 
(19). 


DEVELOPING SPEED OF READING 


What Is the Nature of Speed 
of Reading? 

Speed in reading is made possible by 
efficient left-to-right eye movements, 
few and short fixation pauses (91), and 
efficient return sweep down to the 
next line. But these, in turn, are made 

ible by reading power (48), which 
meal of bai skills that have been 
peed discussed in this article. 
fficiency in reading is more a matter 
of assimilating material after it gets to 
the brain than it is of sheer mechanics 
(96). It depends more upon vocabu- 
lary, ideas, and meanings than upon 
monocular or binocular vision, per- 
ceptual span, or eye movement (53). 
This is not to say that the mechanics 
of reading are not important but rather 
to say that when we concentrate on 
the mechanics alone to improve read- 
ing speed we are asking the tail to wag 
the dog. 

A student reads material differing in 
difficulty at different speeds because of 
comprehension problems (25). Re- 
gressive eye movements over the line 
of print occur, slowing the reading, 
when thought is interrupted and the 
student attempts to re-examine the line 
for lost meaning (10). Different types 
of subject-matter alter both compre- 
hension and speed (58); a poem tends 
to decrease the speed and challenge the 
comprehension more than does an 
article in the same vocrbulary and on 
the same topic. 

Students need to learn to adapt their 
speed of reading to the type of material 


and the purpose for which they are 
reading it (3). Better readers tend to 
adjust their rate according to their 
ability to comprehend, whereas poorer 
readers read easy and difficult material 
at the same rate regardless of their 
purpose (17). It is true that eye move- 
ments are the physical means whereby 
these adjustments are made; but eye 
movement patterns in reading are more 
characteristic of the individual possess- 
ing them than they are of the dif- 
ficulty of material he is reading (69). 
For this reason it may be unwise to at- 
tempt to alter eye movements directly 
(69). 


What Kind of Job Are 
We Doing Now? 


The research literature is full of 
studies showing that groups of stu- 
dents, given instruction to speed their 
reading, gain in reading speed. Groups 
are formed in various industries, so 
that adults dissatisfied with their speed, 
either in reading on the job or in read- 
ing at leisure, ~~ have instruction. A 
recent survey from fourth graders 
through adults out of school showed 
that the ability to skim was not well 
learned. Wide differences in this abil- 
ity were found at each grade level 
(38). Apparently we could do a better 
job of teaching our students when and 
how to read faster. 


What Are Artificial Methods of 
Increasing Speed? 

There has been a great debate for 
many years over whether reading 
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speed may be fostered as well by 
artificial methods as by natural meth- 
‘ods. Artificial methods are those which 
employ mechanical devices, such as 
tachistoscopes, metronoscopes, flash 
meters, films, or other types of rate 
controllers. Natural methods are those 
which use books and other reading 
material and encourage the students to 
increase their speed through interest, 
knowledge of speed techniques, and 
sheer 

The main concern of the “natural 
method” enthusiasts seems to be that, 
when speed is developed artificially, 
comprehension is neglected. But the 
Harvard Reading Films, used with 
comprehension checks, have produced 
improvement in both rate and compre- 
hension (90). In other words, perhaps 
a student, reading as fast as he can 
with his present comprehension and 
vocabulary, cannot improve his under- 
standing of a passage by reading it 
faster; but a student who is reading 
more slowly than he needs to or can, 
with his present comprehension and 
vocabulary, can read faster and still 
understand. There is such a thing as 
reading so slowly that connections be- 
tween ideas are lost. There is a ques- 
tion, however, of whether the greater 
comprehens‘on gained through em- 
phasis upon speed is really better un- 
derstanding or simply more ground 
covered and thus comprehended. 

Nelson has claimed that comprehen- 
sion improves with the use of the 
metronoscope because the machine 
forces a reduction in regressive move- 
ments and length of fixation (70). 
However, Cosper reported one of the 
few studies to follow up students 
trained on a mechanical device. He 
found after two years that a = 
share of speed gains was retained but 
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that comprehension gains disappeared 
(27). A system of underlining parts of 
a aes to show. which portions 
would be stressed orally (oral 
stress), once reported to be helpful in 
increasing comprehension, has been 
unfavorably reported in the past year. 
Not only did it seem not helpful but 
experts were unable to agree on the 
parts to be stressed (42). 

Whatever the fate of comprehen- 
sion, favorable speed results have been 
evident in many studies featuring a 
mechanical approach to reading (4, 
72, 117, 103, 113, 18). Opponents of 
the artificial approach have been 
equally numerous. Three investigators, 
two of them reviewing the entire re- 
search in this area, concluded that 
training in eye movements does not 
seem to aid comprehension (91, 107, 
112). Others have expressed the opin- 
ion that there is no exceptional value 
in the use of mechanical devices to 
control eye movements during the 
reading process (44, 115). It is thought 
that a large part of the improvement in 
speed or comprehension is due to 
motivation (44). The implication is 
that if teachers have not broken the 
handles off their motivators, they 
should be able to achieve equally good 
results by a natural method. 


What Are Natural Methods of 
Increasing Speed? 

It has been proved that a natural 
approach to reading, emphasizing com- 
prehension as well as speed, can result 
in improvement in both speed and 
comprehension (21). One investigator, 
using passages of non-technical prose, 
timing the students’ reading one minute 
twice a week and counting the words 
read, found rewarding this pointed at- 
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tention to reading speed (3). Speed 
training seems to be most effective, 
however, when it is directed toward 
clearly defined jobs, requiring the stu- 
dents to note the comprehension re- 
quirements of the reading job and to 
determine the speed warranted by 
them (32). In a short course of 
twenty-one hours’ duration, a very re- 
cent investigation showed that a book- 
centered course is more effective than 
a machine-centered course in increas- 
ing speed. The mean difference in 
speed between the two groups was 
fifty words per minute (104). 
Probably both the artificial and the 
natural approaches to increasing read- 
ing speed have value (9, 60, 36), but 
three points need to be made clear: (1) 


DEVELOPING TASTES 


How Much Voluntary 
Reading Is Done? 


As long as students keep reading, 
there is hope that their tastes and ap- 
preciations will improve. How much 
do they read? At junior high school 
ages there is an increase of Sie read- 
ing followed by a decline in the senior 
high school years (93). Adult reading 
habits thereafter seem to follow the 
patterns established before college is 
reached. Family patterns, socio-eco- 
nomic status, intelligence, and school 
experiences are largely responsible for 
the formation of these habits (52). As 
a key person in a student’s school ex- 
perience, the teacher needs to be aware 
of ways of helping a student to form 
good habits and to make good choices 
of his reading matter. 


What Do Students Read Voluntarily? 


Students tend to be more interested 
in contemporary and public figures in 


It probably is not necessary to invest 
in mechanical devices to increase read- 
ing speed if we offer students materials 
in which they can develop it. (2) 
There is no evidence to support the 
practice of giving speed exercises solely 
to the gifted or solely to the slow 
learners. (3) Training on mechanical 
devices runs the danger of emphasiz- 
ing speed for speed’s sake, over- 
simplifies in the students’ minds the 
really complex job of adjusting speed 
to purpose and material, and reduces 
the amount of time spent in natural 
reading situations in which the results 
are broader. If mechanical devices are 
used, they should be used with tem- 
perance. This has not been typical of 
their history so far. 


AND APPRECIATIONS 


the sports and entertainment world 
than they are in the past (6). Their 
reading choices tend to be immature 
(28, 80, 24, 79). In newspaper read- 
ing they prefer sports, comics, and the 
front page; in magazines their prefer- 
ence is the picture magazines (7). 
They read the lighter magazine con- 
tent (79), which requires less than 
their vocabulary development warrants 
(1). While some comic books appear 
to be of good quality (61), many 
popular comic books and strips give 
pat interpretations of life and stereo- 
types of society (97). Students appear 
to be more concerned with such 
themes as adventure, humor, and love 
(99) than with the artistry or truth 
of the writing. Twenty years ago an 
investigator concluded that little in 
students’ leisure book reading helped 
to develop judgment, discrimination, 
or criticism (26). In some schools 
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little has been done to stimulate wide 
reading or to improve its quality (22). 


What Procedures Are Useful? 


Students do not just happen upon 
books on topics of interest to them; 
they must be helped to find them (41). 
Certainly it is even less probable that 
they will happen upon well-written 
books on those topics. We must take 
class time to guide book selection. 

Students’ preferences should be 
studied for the clues they give to better 
book selection. For instance, the fac- 
tors of appeal in a favorite comic strip 
should be sought in better reading 
materials, so that the student may be 
led from the reading of the comic 
strip to the reading of the better mater- 
ial (106). In addition, present adoles- 
cent interests, such as contemporary 
events (83), humor, or vocational 
values (83), should be satisfied with 
books on these topics (45). 

We must make books easily acces- 
sible if they are to be read (66, 56, 61, 
71, 77). Furthermore, we must allow 
time for reading these books in the 
classroom (56). Students of low men- 
tality may prefer reading a whole 
book, though small, to reading a short 
article or story, because of the sense of 
accomplishment it gives them (39). 

Silent reading in the classroom 
should ultimately be followed by dis- 
cussion of what was read. Students ex- 
perience therapy in discussing objec- 
tively some of their own living prob- 
lems as they are presented in books 
(85). Misunderstandings of other cul- 
tural groups can be rectified through 
reading and discussion (92). At times, 
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a class may decide to pursue a topic 
through a variety of reading materials. 
Elements of propaganda, organization, 
and style can be featured especially 
well in this way. Activities such as 
panel discussions, debates, and sharing 
of parts read aloud for special purposes 
give vitality to the reading program 
and help teachers avoid the checking 
techniques which so often detract from 
the pleasure of reading (77). 

One of the old standbys in develop- 
ing appreciation has been oral reading 
by the teacher or a student of some- 
thing well expressed. Teachers who 
have used this method will be glad to 
know that listening has a place in the 
reading program. Listening to radio 
drama, students retain as much of a 
story as they do by reading it them- 
selves (43). Participation in choral 
reading of a selection all enjoy is an- 
other helpful technique. 


But certainly it should be remem- 
bered that taste and appreciation re- 
quire more than opportunity; they re- 
quire direct teaching (86). Students 
shown, required to find, and encour- 
aged to produce in their own writing 
examples of good quality will graduate 
from high school with a better under- 
standing of literary quality than will 
those who are left to graze at will. 
Students presented with a good and 
poor passage and required to explain 
the differences in quality will be more 
sensitive to the merits of good writing. 
Students prodded to think about the 
deeper meanings in a passage will be- 
come dissatisfied with superficial writ- 
ing. 


GROUPING FOR INSTRUCTION 


Administrators have attempted to 
simplify the problems of the high 


school teacher by homogeneous group- 
ing, putting students of a certain read- 
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ing ability together in one class. This 
practice is believed to ease the strain 
of meeting great differences among 
students. Bi and students, espe- 
cially students of superior reading abil- 
ity, have been favorable toward it 
(34). A drawback is that the practice 

ives the teacher a false sense of secur- 
ity, for differences remain (84). For 
instance, the teacher may have fewer 
reader levels to consider, but may have 
as great a variety of skills in need 
of remediation or development. Of 
course, too, the better the teacher, the 
greater the differences become; stu- 
dents apparently alike in achievement 
level at the beginning of the term be- 
come more and more disparate as the 
course proceeds. Therefore, teachers 
working under the homogeneous 
grouping system need to appreciate 
that no one-book, one-method ap- 
proach is justified. 

In every good reading Pes aie some 
of the activities should involve the 
whole class, some a small group, and 
some the individual (33, 46, 101). In 
each case, individual needs are served 
(47); for the individual may need to 
share something with the a fe class, 
learn something with the help of 
others in a group, or prove that he 
knows something by doing it himself. 

Grouping, itself, is a method of in- 
dividualizing, not a way of escaping 
responsibility. Six types of grouping 
for reading instruction have been 
identified (101): achievement group- 
ing, in which a student reads with 
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others material which is easy enough 
for him to read but which contains 
some challenge requiring the help of 
the teacher; special needs grouping, in 
which students needing the same kind 
of skill work on it together with the 
teacher; team grouping, in which two 
or more students work on a skill to- 
gether without the aid of the teacher; 
tutorial grouping, in which one stu- 
dent who knows a technique helps 
others who do not know it; research 
grouping, in which students curious 
about the same information seek it to- 
gether in reference sources; and in- 
terest grouping, in which students hav- 
ing the same hobby or preference in 
recreational reading share ideas. In 
achievement grouping the teacher pro- 
vides a systematic, year-long instruc- 
tional program, reviewing and building 
important skills. 

To determine the achievement 
groupings and materials to be used, 
teachers frequently give a test. It is 
important that the total test score not 
be used as the measure of reading level, 
partly because tests do not agree on 
reading level (73) and partly because 
it is the difficulty level of material suc- 
cessfully read that most concerns the 
teacher (64). Membership in such an 
achievement group is important for 
each student, even though some stu- 
dents may spend less time with such a 
group than others. Gifted students 
often have been neglected in this re- 
spect, with a resultant achievement in 
skill below their natural promise (100). 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN READING SKILLS 


Popular practice in evaluation has 
not kept pace with the enlarging con- 
cept of the complex of skills and ap- 
preciations that reading is. Many 


schools still measure the success of a 
reading program with a test of gen- 
eral vocabulary, something called com- 
prehension (usually an over-simplifica- 
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tion of the total task), and something 
called speed — adding to this the num- 
ber of books read by each student, the 
width of his smile, and the foot- 
candles of glint in his eye when read- 
ing is mentioned. In fact, the erroneous 
claims of the virtue of one method of 
teaching reading over another may 
well be traced in part to the inade- 
quacy of the evaluation instruments 
used in the experiments. 

To evaluate properly today, the 
teacher needs to know what he starts 
with and what he achieves in the end 
(111, 23, 110). Evaluation must take 
place at the beginning of a course, 
should be informally engaged in dur- 
ing the course (23), and should be 
made again at the end. Its scope should 
include such matters as breadth and 
depth of vocabulary; breadth, level, 
and depth of comprehension; study 
skills (30); ability to analyze words in 
and out of context; reactions to read- 
ing; literary appreciation (50); reading 
interests (82); reading habits in and 
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out of school; the adjustment of speed 
to varied purposes and materials; and 
self-evaluation in the form of test- 
analysis, record-keeping, and expres- 
sions on the part of the student about 
his own sense of progress (15,118). _ 

Some teachers are fearful of the 
clerical impossibility of keeping track 
of the skills of 200 high school stu- 
dents; but if we remember that study 
of the results of evaluation is learning 
for the student who does it, and that 
knowledge of his status in the various 
skills is the best possible beginning for 
an intelligent attack upon his own 
needs, we shall recognize the fact that 
evaluation is a necessary, worthy use 
of class time. 

The improvement of reading is, 
throughout, a matter of teamwork. It is 
promoted best when it is in the hands 
of educators well aware of the re- 
search guideposts and of 
the breadth and depth of their re- 
sponsibility. 
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Writing “Construction,” an Aid 
in Teaching Composition 


Ralph Renwick, Jr. 


In their letters to the editor, readers frequently express an interest 
in “specific” articles. This one should meet the test of specificity as 
it describes a device used with college freshmen but which might be 
useful at lower levels as well. The author is an instructor in 
communication skills at the Michigan State University. 


N THE many writing handbooks 

available to the composition teacher 
there is a plentiful supply of exercises 
designed to help the student master 
problems of sentence construction. 
Usually consisting of sentences which 
need revision, such devices are rarely 
stimulating, although they may facil- 
itate valuable practice. To focus atten- 
tion on certain aspects of good writing, 
I developed several exercises which 
give as much practice as sentence re- 
vision does, but which also give the 
student experience more closely related 
to actual writing. 

These exercises are based on a simple 
idea: the student is furnished elements 
from a piece of writing already in 
print, and he writes sentences or a 
paragraph which can be compared 
with the original. His writing is not 
evaluated by such comparison; it is 
judged on its own merits, but if the 
instructor reads the original after the 
class has completed the exercise, cer- 
tain writing objectives are highlighted, 
and suggestions for improvement are 
self-evident. 

The application of this technique to 
the writing of individual sentences will 


be seen readily in an exercise on place- 
ment of modifiers and effective use of 
parallelism. Basically these are means 
to conciseness as well as to clarity, and 
they are thus presented: 


Ustnc Moptrters To Write CoNcIseLY 


Each group of sentences is actually one 

original sentence expanded to include 
more words than are needed. Cut out 
unnecessary words, reducing each grou 
to one sentence. The number of wor 
in the original sentence is given for each 
group. 
1. There is framing for panels on the 
roof. There is framing for panels on the 
ceiling. There is framing for panels in 
the floor. It varies according to certain 
requirements. These requirements de- 
pend on what performance is expected 
(12 words). 


2. Finish flooring is put on in the fac- 
tory. It must be protected. It is protected 
by building paper. This is done during 
the erection of the house (20 words). 

3. Roof panels receive plywood. They 
receive it on only one side. The plywood 
serves as sheathing. Shingles will be ap- 
plied to the sheathing. This will be done 
on the site (20 words). 


4. Floor panels have plywood attached. 
It is on both sides. This is for greater 
strength. The top layer is made espe- 
cially heavy. This is so that it will serve 
as a subfloor (20 words). 
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5. He (Mr. Gunnison) shuns his expen- 
sive house. This house is in Putnam 
County, New York. He lives in one 
house, and lives there most of the time. 
This one house is one of a group of his 
own houses. The group is in New 
Albany (27 words). 


Ustnc CoNSTRUCTION TO 
Write ConciseLy 


6. Dealers are selected with great care. 
Then they are scrupulously trained. 
They learn about how Gunnison homes 
are sold. They learn about the erection 
of the homes. They learn how they are 
serviced (16 words). 

7. On the site, they bolt sills to the 
foundation walls. Floor panels are laid. 
They are laid from the sills to an I beam. 
The I beam runs down the center. The 
floor panels are then made fast (27 
words). 

8. Roof panels are hoisted into place. 
They are already locked. When they are 
hoisted they are also ready for shingles 
(11 words). 

9. The purchaser signs a contract. Be- 
fore he does this he knows certain things. 
He knows that he will presently be given 
a key to a house. The house will be com- 
plete. It will be ready for furniture. He 
knows exactly how much it will cost 
(33 words). 

10. The frames are laid out on jigs in 
patterns. The patterns differ according 
to their ultimate use. Some frames will 
be used as solid panels. Some will be 
used as panels containing doors and 
windows (24 words).? 


When I used this exercise in class, 
my introductory remarks included an 
explanation of the usefulness of modi- 
fiers and parallelism. Then I discussed 
three sentences in each group, reading 
the original and pointing out how it 
communicated information more ef- 
ficiently. The class then wrote out two 


“Where Prefabrication?” an 


*From 
article in Fortune for April 1946, reprinted in 
J. M. Bachelor and Harold L. Haley, The 
Practice of Exposition (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947), pp. 269-276. 
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sentences in each half of the exercise. 
I reminded my students that compari- 
son with the original sentence is not 
an attempt to provide an “answer” to 
the problem; the meaning in each 
sentence can be conveyed in various 
ways. Occasionally it was appropriate - 
to furnish hints, such as saying that 
the first four letters of the fifth 
sentence were s-h-u-n. Writing the 
sentences gives excellent practice in 
removing deadwood, and discussion 
after the papers have been graded can 
include helpful suggestions on how to 
avoid repetition, how to use infinitives 
and participles to make writing more 
compact. The following comparison of 
original sentences with student papers 
will illustrate possible subjects for dis- 
cussion: 


OriGINnAL SENTENCES 


Floor plans have plywood on both sides 
for greater strength, the top layer espe- 
cially heavy to serve as a subfloor. 


Before the purchaser signs a contract, he 
knows that he will presently be given a 
key to a house complete and ready for 
furniture, and he knows exactly how 
much it will cost. 


AverAGE Revision 


Floor panels have plywood on both 
sides for greater strength with a heavy 
top layer to serve as a subfloor. 


Before the purchaser signs a contract, he 
knows that he will be given a key to 
the house, that it will be complete and 
_ for furniture, and the exact cost 
of it. 


Goop Revision 


Floor panels have plywood on both sides 
for greater strength, the top layer espe- 
cially heavy to serve as a subfloor. 


Before the purchaser signs a contract, he 
knows he will be given the key to a com-_ 
plete house ready for furniture, and he 
knows what the exact cost of the house 
will be. 


WRITING ‘‘CONSTRUCTION”’ 


Applied to paragraphing, the “con- 
struction” principle requires somewhat 
different techniques. To afford experi- 
ence in organizing a paragraph I sup- 
plied students a minimum of materials 
to work with, and asked them to fur- 
nish the cohesive elements. The ma- 
terial is as follows: 


Burtpinc ParaGRAPHS 


1. Here are the facts used by Macaulay 
in a paragraph about coffee houses in 
England around 1660. He made the point 
that coffee houses were politically im- 
portant, that they were the chief means 
for city dwellers to express themselves. 


The facts: 

a. Modern newspapers were not in 
existence. 

b. Parliament hadn’t met for years. 

c. The city council no longer spoke 
for the citizens. 

d. Public meetings, harangues, resolu- 
tions, and other modern methods of 
agitation hadn’t appeared. 


Write a paragraph based on this material, 
with a topic sentence at the beginning 
and a concluding sentence which re- 
states the main point. The original = 
graph by Macaulay was 75 words long 
Suggestion: If you study the four “facts” 
carefully, you will notice that they 
divide into two pairs on the basis of the 
period of time or the period in time 
when events referred to take place. This 
is the key to the organization of the 
paragraph. 
2. Here are some facts about two 
veterans of World War II, and some 
comments about the state of mind of 
the first one. Can you work these into 
a paragraph with a topic sentence at the 
beginning? The original paragraph was 
131 words long, contained eight sen- 
tences giving facts, and one topic sen- 
tence at che beginning. 
a. The first veteran: 
1. He lost an arm from an ex- 
losion at Hickam field. 
2. The Briggs Clarifier Company 
hired him when he was dis- 
charged from the hospital. 
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3. Soon he was earning an ade- 
uate income. 

4. He became a clerk, later a 
draftsman, and now he is a 
service engineer. 


b. The first veteran’s state of mind: 

1. He thought his useful life had 
ended when he lost an arm. 

2. He asked himself who would 
ever want a one-armed mechan- 
ic. 

. His employer said it took five 
weeks to get the wounded look 
out of his eyes. 

4. He worked hard at his job and 
his efforts were untiring. 


c. The second veteran: 
1. He lost both hands at Tarawa. 
2. He is now equipped with two 
plastic hands and is studying to 
become a hardware salesman.? 


After the class had written a para- 
graph based on Macaulay’s material, I 
asked several students to read what 
they had written, and logical bases of 
organization were discussed. In giving 
final instructions for the second exer- 
cise, which was to be handed in, I re- 
minded the class that there was no 
single way to write the paragraph. At 
the next class, examination of the 

original gave opportunity to explain 
some important points about para- 
graphing. This exercise effectively 
demonstrated the need for clearly 
linked sentences, for a logical sequence 
of ideas, and for over-all unity. Stu- 
dents who made the morale problems 
of the first veteran the main point of 
the paragraph ran into difficulty be- 
cause they failed to relate the story of 
the second veteran, whose morale is 
not mentioned, to their topic sentence. 

* The 
chapter of his History of England from the 
Accession of James Il. The second is based on 
a sample paragraph in John M. Kierzek’s Mac- 


millan Handbook of English (1947), by permis- 
sion of Macmillan and Company. 
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The basic method used in these ex- 
ercises is also suitable for work in out- 
lining. The material of an informative 
essay can be arranged under headings 
in alphabetical order, and the student 
writes an outline using a pattern of 
organization that he has worked out by 
himself. One such exercise was based 
on a discussion of research which led 
to the development of the atomic 
bomb. The material which I furnished 
the students was arranged according to 
the researchers whose work was sum- 
marized: 


Henri Becquerel: discovered radio- 


activity in 1896. 


Niels Bohr: In 1913 he changed previous 
concepts of the atom. According to 
Bohr, electrons do not revolve around 
the nucleus of an atom in fixed orbits. If 
iron is heated, the electrons jump from 
an inner to an outer orbit. Hence, the 
atom of iron expands. When heat is 
withdrawn, the excited electrons drop 
back into their former orbits. In doing 
so they give off a quantum of radiant 
energy. It is these emitted quanta, also 
called photons, that make iron glow red 
when heated. 


Pierre and Marie Curie: In 1898, investi- 
gating Becquerel’s hypotheses, they 
separated from uranium ore an element 
they called radium which was even more 
potent than uranium. This led to research 
to explain the phenomena of radio- 
activity. 

(Ten sections of factual material are 
given in this manner.) 


Students outlined the material, and in 
the discussion period which began 
after most of them had completed a 
rough outline, various methods of or- 
ganization became clear. 

Student response to these exercises 
was encouraging. Asked at the end of 
the term to give candid anonymous 
comments on the “construction” exer- 
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cises, most of my students expressed 
approval. Some complained of the sug- 
gested word limit in the sentence ex- 
ercise, while both sentence and para- 
graph exercises drew comments that 
the work was too easy. A majority of 
those who liked the sentence project 
praised it for helping them learn to 
eliminate deadwood. The following 
comment was typical: 

I feel that this exercise was very 
worthwhile. My main trouble in this 
course was that I wrote wordy sentences. 
This exercise showed me how to cut out 
certain unnecessary words so as to make 
my sentences brief and still have the 
same meaning. 


Those who liked the work in para- 
graphing appreciated the experience 
in working out a topic sentence to 
which other material was to be sub- 
ordinated, in learning to organize facts, 
in arranging ideas in logical order. A 
typical comment stated that the ex- 
ercise “made us think coherently and 
place the proper thoughts in their 
proper places.” 

“Construction” writing can thus be 
used in a variety of exercises. Most 
basic sentence elements can be studied 
in this manner, and the paragraph- 
ing exercises described here merely 
scratch the surface. Moreover, the 
availability of an original with which 
the student’s work can be compared 
makes student evaluation more than 
merely feasible. Adequately warned 
against assuming that the original 
sentence or paragraph is a “right” 
answer, students can exchange papers 
and write helpful comments for each 
other. Exercises built on the “con- 
struction” principle can add to the in- 
structor’s effectiveness without a pro- 
portionate addition to his theme-read- 
ing load. 


An Experiment in Teaching Reading 
in High School English Classes 


Wallace Z. Ramsey 


Should the English classes take responsibility for general reading 
instruction in the secondary school? The author suggests an answer 
to this controversial question as he reports an experiment carried 
out in the high school at Mexico, Missouri. Dr. Ramsey is now the 
director of the remedial reading clinic at Purdue University. 


THE NEED for improvement of the 

reading ability of high school stu- 
dents is strongly felt by those who 
direct the learning of such students. 
Specialists in the field of reading in- 
struction have contended for over a 
quarter of a century that the complex- 
ity of the reading process and the read- 
ing requirements of the high school 
curriculum demand that reading in- 
struction be given on the secondary 
school level. They have pointed out 
the potential value of such programs to 
students of all abilities—those back- 
ward in reading, those who are aver- 
age, and those who are superior. De- 
spite this insistence, programs provid- 
ing for systematic instruction for high 
school students of all abilities are 
relatively rare. 


In recent years there has been an 
increase in the number of reading 
classes designed for those students who 
are generally retarded in reading or 
who show some specific skills weak- 
ness. These classes, labeled “Special 
English” or “Remedial Reading,” are 
most often taught by reading special- 
ists and very frequently attempt to 
.care only for the needs of the slow 
learner. In addition, reading courses 
labeled “Developmental Reading” are 


enrolling students of various abilities, 
in required or elective classes, which 
concentrate chiefly on the develop- 
ment of speed. Some slight attention is 
given to the development of compre- 
hension. These programs frequently 
utilize reading laboratories ge oe 
equipped with machines of various 
types—accelerators, pacers, tachisto- 
scopes, and special reading films. 

Such programs as those described 
above are deficient in one of two 
ways: (1) they provide for the needs 
of only a small proportion of all stu- 
dents, or (2) they are concerned with 
the improvement of only one skill. 
They also have another weakness— 
they are taught in isolation from the 
regular English class in which students 
learn the other three communication 
skills. A shortcoming that is equally 
serious is that they do not effectively 
relate reading to the study of litera- 
ture, which involves reading, and 
which provides a very natural oppor- 
tunity for giving instruction in reading 
skills. Many reading specialists feel 
that a program involving reading in- 
struction given as part of language 
instruction, and integrated with the 
teaching of literature, is more in keep- 
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ing with the principles of learning 
disclosed by research. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
there are few reading programs of the 
more comprehensive type referred to 
above. Very few teacher-training pro- 
grams have provided courses in which 
instruction is given in the methodology 
of teaching reading in high school 
English classes. This does not mean 
that reading skills have not been taught 
in such classes. Capable literature 
teachers have been providing instruc- 
tion in reading for a long time. This 
they have done as they have built 
background for literature selections 
and have led searching discussions of 
them, but they have often not been 
aware that they were teaching reading. 
A knowledge of the psychology of 
learning to read and the methodology 
of teaching reading no doubt would 
have helped them to do a better job 
of teaching both reading and literature. 

In addition to the above deterrents 
to the establishment of comprehensive 
reading programs, there is a paucity of 
research concerning the effectiveness 
of various techniques of teaching read- 
ing on the secondary school level. The 
worth of various types of reading pro- 
grams which seek to provide for the 
reading needs of al] students in regular 
English classes has not been adequately 
assessed. This becomes apparent as one 
examines summaries of research in 
reading such as that recently com- 
pleted by Traxler and Townsend.’ 
There simply are too few guideposts 
to help teachers and administrators 
who seek to set up such reading pro- 
grams. 


*Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend, 
Eight More Years of Research in Reading 
(New York: Educational Records Bureau, 


1955). 
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A study completed by the writer in 
Mexico (Missouri) High School in 
May 1956 sought to present evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of a read- 
ing program having the following 
characteristics: 

(1) Instruction in reading was given 
in regular high school English classes 
in which no attempt had been made to 

oup students homogeneously; 

(2) The teaching was done by reg- 
ular English teachers who had received 
no training in the teaching of reading; 

(3) Reading instruction was given 
as part of the instruction in literature; 

(4) The improvement of four im- 
portant types of reading skills was at- 
tempted. These skills were word at- 
tack, vocabulary, comprehension, and 


speed. 
ORIGIN OF THE PROGRAM 


The initiation of the program was 
an outcome of a one-day meeting held 
at Mexico High School to open the 
1955-56 school year. A concern for 
the lack of optimum development in 
reading of the students in the senior 
high school had been voiced by the 
faculty throughout the previous school 
year. Despite the existence of a good 
elementary school reading program 
and an effective ninth-grade remedial 
program for retarded readers, high 
school students still seemed to be lack-' 
ing in the abilities needed to read their 
assignments effectively. Therefore, the 
theme of the meeting was “Improving 
the reading ability of high school stu- 
dents.” 

An outgrowth of the meeting was a 
request by the faculty for the writer 
to assist the five English teachers in 
setting up a comprehensive reading 
program which would reach most of 
the 425 boys and girls enrolled. 


\ 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING READING 


Throughout the school year the writer 
returned for a half day each week to 
assist in developing the program. 

A series of eight one-hour teachers’ 
meetings devoted to the discussion of 
the various phases of teaching reading 
was used as the opening activity of 
the program. These meetings were 
held in response to a need expressed by 
the teachers to know more about read- 
ing instruction. Five different people 
acted as consultants for these meetings, 
including Dr. A. S. Artley of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri staff and two con- 
sultants furnished by the publishers of 
the basic reading-literature series used 
in the program. The topics discussed 
included the use of a basic plan for 
teaching a reading lesson and the 
methodology of teaching various types 
of reading skills. 

The efforts of those involved in the 
program were brought to bear on the 
improvement of four basic types of 
reading skills: word attack, vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, and speed. The 
English teachers spent an average of 
120 minutes per week of class time in 

iving instruction in reading and the 
study of literature, and in directing 
student practice in these activities. In- 
struction in reading and literature was 
almost completely integrated. The re- 
maining English class time was spent 
in giving instruction in grammar and 
composition. Some teachers managed 
to do a commendable job of integrat- 
ing the teaching of grammar and com- 
position with the teaching of reading 
and literature. 

For use in the program a series of 
textbooks was chosen which provided 
for reading instruction as part of the 
study of literature. Each teacher was 
provided with a copy of the guidebook 
designed to accompany the series. 


BASIC PROCEDURES 


The basic plan used for integrating 
the teaching of literature and reading 
was the one outlined in the teachers’ 
guidebooks. It involved four main steps 
in teaching a literature selection: (1) 
introduction of the selection; (2) in- 
terpreting the selection; (3) extending 
skills and abilities; and (4) extending 
interests. 

Included in the first step were three 
types of activities: building back- 
ground for the selection, clarifying 
difficult ideas, and setting purposes for 
reading. These served to build word 
meanings and to promote better com- 
prehension and interpretation. 

In the interpretation of the selection, 
students first read silently and then 
participated in a teacher-led discussion. 
Frequently some oral reading was done 
to clarify a point, to appreciate the 
language used, or for some other pur- 
pose. These activities were designed to 
improve comprehension skills and to 
promote the establishment of critical 
reading skills. 

In the third step, extending skills 
and abilities, various skills of word 
analysis, vocabulary, and comprehen- 
sion were isolated for teacher explana- 
tion and student practice. 

The supplementary reading of re- 
lated selections and books was the 
major activity involved in the final 
step of the lesson. 

The teachers used many opportuni- 
ties to relate the activity of one step 
to that needed in another. For ex- 
ample, word meanings or word anal- 
ysis skills studied in the third step of 
one lesson were used to unlock new 
words and clarify new concepts in the 
first step in teaching subsequent selec- 
tions. 
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A series of eleven word analysis 
lessons, prepared by the writer to ap- 
peal to the maturity level and interest 
of high school students, was used by 
the five English teachers to improve 
word attack ‘abilities. These exercises 
were used in the third step in the basic 
plan for teaching each literature lesson. 
They provided for training in four 
types of skills: auditory discrimination, 
visual analysis, principles of phonetic 
analysis, and principles of syllabication. 
The lessons used an inductive approach 
in teaching the principles that are use- 
ful in unlocking new words and in 
determining their pronunciation. The 
teachers demonstrated the ways in 
which the principles could be applied 
to aid the student in reading the liter- 
ature selections. 

Several methods were used in at- 
tempting to improve vocabulary. Be- 
fore the reading of each literature 
selection the teacher listed on the 
blackboard the most important diffi- 
cult words contained in the selection; 
the class discussed the meanings of the 
terms before they began to read. An 
ample supply of dictionaries made it 
possible for students to consult the 
dictionary whenever needed during 
their reading. Instruction was given in 
the meanings of common prefixes and 
suffixes. The vocabulary exercises con- 
tained in the literature text and work- 
book were also used. Another method 
used to build vocabulary consisted of 
encouraging each student to keep a 


notebook containing the meanings of 
important terms encountered in each. 


of his other courses. 

Attempts to build comprehension 
skills took several directions. Setting 
purposes for the reading of each selec- 
tion, and stressing to students the ad- 
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vantages of reading to satisfy these 
purposes, was one method used. In 
each case, after the reading had been 
completed, the teacher guided the dis- 
cussion of the selection so that com- 
prehension skills would be improved. 
The teachers attempted to care for 
individual differences in comprehen- 
sion by varying the difficulty of ques- 
tions to suit the reading ability of the 
student being questioned. 


Timed reading tests were utilized as 
the chief device to improve speed. 
These tests were given over selections 
found in the lowa Supplementary 
Reading Materials. Comprehension 
was checked by administering a ten- 
item multiple-choice test supplied with 
the reading materials. Each student 
kept a graph showing the number of 
words he read per minute and the 
percentage of comprehension on each 
test. 

Efforts were made to provide many 
books which would be suitable for 
outside reading in terms of both con- 
tent and level of difficulty for thé 
students involved. The supply of read- 
able books in the library was materially 
increased. The teachers’ manuals for 
the basic literature series in use sup- 
plied many titles of books related to 
the units being studied. In addition, 
such series of books as The American 
Heritage Series,3 The American Ad- 
venture Series, and The Landmark 
Books* were added to the library. Care 
was taken to select books that were 
interesting and of various levels of 
difficulty. It was recognized that rela- 


*University of Iowa, Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, 1949. 


*American Book Company 
‘Wheeler Publishing Company 
‘Random House 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING READING 


tively easy materials were needed by 
many of the students. 


Teachers provided English class 
time for the selection, reading, and 
discussion of interesting books. At- 
tempts were made to get students to 
select supplementary reading which 
related to the unit theme of the litera- 
ture selections being studied. In an 
attempt to get students to read a large 
variety of types of material, a printed 
reading chart, published under the 
title My Reading Design,’ was used by 
each student to record the titles of 
books he read. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


A scientific evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the reading program was 
considered very important. T'wo read- 
ing tests and an intelligence test were 
chosen and administered at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. The Coopera- 
tive Reading Test Cl was used to 
measure growth in reading vocabulary, 
speed, and comprehension. The Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, Section IV, 
Word Attack, Part 2, Silent was used 
to measure word-attack ability. The 
California Test of Mental Maturity, 
Advanced, Long Form was adminis- 
tered to determine the mental ability 
of each student. 


At the end of the school year the 
two reading tests were administered 
again and the amount of growth each 
student had made in each reading skill 
was determined. The scores of the 138 
eleventh grade students were subjected 
to statistical analysis. The initial and 
final status and the mean gain of the 
group are stated below in terms of 
percentile points. 


‘North Manchester, Indiana: The News- 


Journal, 1945. 


MEAN MEAN 

PERCENTILE PERCENTILE MEAN 

SCORE, SCORE, GAIN 
OCTOBER MAY 


22.0 27.0 5.0 
48.5 62.0 13.5 
39.0 46.0 7.0 
64.5 80.0 15.5 


Vocabulary 
Speed 
Comprehension 
Word Attack 


All of the above gains were found to 
be statistically significant. 

A study of the effect of the program 
on the reading growth of students of 
both high and low mental ability was 
made. A tabulation of the results 
showed that it was about equally bene- 
ficial for students in the upper and 
lower thirds of the group. It was also 
found that the program was as effec- 
tive in improving the reading ability 
of boys as it was in improving the 
reading ability of girls. Thus it was 
determined that the program was es- 
sentially well balanced in terms of 
benefit to various groups. 

Another method of evaluation was 
used in addition to that described 
above. Seventy-eight students of the 
eleventh grade of Mexico High School 
were matched on the basis of intelli- 
gence, sex, and initial reading score 
with seventy-eight students of the 
eleventh grade of Lee’s Summit (Mis- 
souri) High School, which had no for- 
mal reading improvement program. 
These two groups were regarded as 
an experimental group and a control 
group. 

The gains of the experimental group 
were superior to those of the control 
group in every measured ability. The 
gain of the experimental group in 
word attack was thirteen percentile 
points compared to a gain of four 
points for the control group. This dif- 
ference was highly The 
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experimental group made a gain of 
eight percentile points in comprehen- 
sion while the control group made no 


gain in comprehension. In vocabulary ' 


and speed the superiority of gains of 
the experimental group over those of 
the control group were not found to 
be statistically significant. 

Since the experimental program was 
found to be successful, even during the 
first year of operation when the teach- 
ers were becoming oriented to it, and 
since it was equally beneficial for vari- 
ous groups of students, the decision 
was made by the administration to 
adopt it as a continuous part of the 
curriculum of Mexico High School. 
During the 1956-57 school year the 
same type of program was in operation 
and efforts were made to improve the 
various aspects of it. 

Some weaknesses in the program 
were disclosed by the test results. For 
instance, despite an initial weakness in 
vocabulary and the use of several types 
of activities designed to improve it, 
the amount of growth in that area was 
disappointingly small. These results in- 
dicated a need for further refinement 
of the procedures used and the use of 
others which research has shown to be 
effective. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The writer feels that on the basis of 
this experiment comprehensive reading 
programs on the high school level have 
great potentiality. There is consider- 
able value in making reading instruc- 
tion a part of regular English instruc- 
tion. The research showing interrela- 
tionships among the language arts 
would suggest the probability that 
greater integration in teaching the 
communication skills would be profit- 
able. The impressions gained during 
this experiment substantiated this. 

It is felt that a reading pr 
such as that described above would 
show more spectacular results if the 
participating teachers had received 
comprehensive training in the teaching 
of reading. Such a program also would 
very probably be more effective in 
the years following its initiation than 
the Mexico program was during the 
first year. 

Various other experimental ap- 
proaches to teaching reading in the 
high school should be tried and evalu- 
ated. Furthermore, in order to fulfill 
the important need for improving the 
reading ability of all high school stu- 
dents, the findings of this and other 
experiments need to be incorporated 
into high school curricula. 


“Outstanding Educational Books of 1956,” the latest edition of this thirty- 
three-year-old list for teachers, supervisors, administrators, and librarians, is now 
available at five cents a copy from the Publications Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Of the 614 books, pamphlets, monographs, 
and reports in education published during 1956, forty, or approximately 6.5%, 
were judged to be outstanding by a group of some 200 educators. The list of 
these titles gives all information necessary for purchasing, and supplies brief 


descriptions of the books. 
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Challenging the Gifted 


Socrates A. Lagios 
Concord, Massachusetts, High School 


One of the most sensitive problems in 
teaching is to devise a sound method to 
sift out the brighter students and to chal- 
lenge them to the extent of their proven 
abilities. I realized that I had this need 
in my classroom, for after I had observed 
the quality of work of my senior college 
preparatory class for three months, I 
noted that the talents of four “B or 
better” students were not being fully 
utilized; therefore, I excused them from 
the monthly book report and bi-weekly 
composition assignments so that they 
might try themselves on an accelerated 
reading and writing course. Starting with 
Moll Flanders and ending with The Old 
Man and the Sea, the group read a novel 
a week for eighteen weeks. Hence, the 
were exposed to the representative nose 
which added to the growth of this prose 
form. And although we met for aly an 
hour a week to consider each novel, 
which, of course, is inadequate, that one 
session was used to give the students 
some direction on the content and tech- 
—_ of the novel. 

or their first assignment, which 

. covered a period of ten days, they were 
asked to read three literary criticisms 
usm ing to the novel. All read Sir 
erbert Read’s paper on_ literature, 
which he presented at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Two Hundredth Annive 
Read treats the development of the 


novel’s “interior monologue” (“ . . . the 
whispered secrets of the self”) during 
the past two centuries. In addition, the 
students read two books which con- 
sidered the novel’s evolution. The ob- 
jectives were to expose them to the 
various elements in the English novel and 
to evaluate critically the authors’ differ- 
ent points of view. After the students ex- 
changed their ideas on the content and 

le of the liter criticisms, they 
favored Wilbur Cross’s Development of 
the English Novel, because, in addition 
to his penetrating observations, he not 
only had a sound combination of bio- 
graphical data for each author, but his 
style was clear and direct. 

Adhering to the Gestalt theory of 
working from the whole to its parts, I 
then assigned Daniel DeFoe’s Moll 
Flanders. We immediately applied Her- 
bert Read’s article to the character of © 
Moll Flanders. The concerted opinion 
was that she was one-dimensional and 
that DeFoe did not make use of the 
interior monologue, except when Moll 
half repents in her old age. During our 
discussion, The Caine Mutiny was men- 
tioned; and all agreed that the author 
took full advantage of this device, espe- 
cially in his characterization of Captain 
Queeg. The students also made note of 
the inherent social criticism theme in 
Moll Flanders; and since 1 always tried 
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to have them draw analogies with what 
they had read previously, I directed them 
to Charles Dickens’ everlasting cry for 
penal reform, and to John Steinbeck’s 
demand for social reform, as depicted in 
The Grapes of Wrath. An attempt was 
made always to cite a twentieth-century 
treatment of whatever theme we were 
discussing, so that the students would 
realize that the enduring concerns of 
mankind are the same, regardless of time 
and place. 


After we had finished with DeFoe’s 
novel of incident, we then read Samuel 
Richardson’s novel of character, Pamela. 
The epistolary style did not merit the 
student’s approval because it did not 
make for smooth reading. In comparison 
to Moll, they felt Pamela was a three- 
dimensional character who was devel- 
oped more by what she said than by her 
actions. Richardson’s psychological in- 
terest in his characters was an eye-opener 
to them; and excluding his style, his novel 
was considered as modern as those of 
today. Read’s article received a nod of 
approval when the group compared the 
interior monologue in Pamela to that in 
Moll Flanders and noticed its growth. 
This trend was made even more clear in 
their minds when they read Laurence 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, for it is in this 
work that Read feels Sterne deliberately 
fostered the “spontaneity” movement. 


READING OF FIELDING 

Henry Fielding’s Joseph Andrews was 
the natural choice to follow Pamela. The 
group enjoyed Fielding’s parody of 
Pamela, as depicted through her “vir- 
tuous” brother Joseph. (Satire caught the 
students’ fancy; and one of them at this 
point asked, “May I do a special report 
on satire in the novel because I have 
overlooked that element in my prior 
readings? I would also like to include a 
few novels not on the syllabus.”) The 
improvement in characterization was 
evident, for not only did Fielding give a 
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full last name to Richardson’s Mr. B—, 
but he also developed his characters by 
their words, thoughts, and actions. The 
students remarked about Richardson’s 
narrow range, since he included only the 
upper middle-class characters while 
Fielding had a panoramic view of Eng- 
land in which there were character ex- 
amples of all levels of society. Not all of 
Fielding’s characters were felt to be com- 
pletely developed—Joseph Andrews was 
considered a passive character. Of course, 
the very active and delightful Parson 
Adams captivated the pt 

Since the pupils enjoyed Joseph 
Andrews, they were quite eager to read 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. The happy com- 
bination of plot and characterization in 
the book appealed to them. And they ac- 
cepted the statement that it is “a comic 
epic in prose” based on the tenets of 
ancient drama, because they noticed 
Fielding’s technique of building each of 
his chapters to a deausatte suspense. Char- 
acterization was given the breath of life 
by Fielding; this was evident when Tom 
was compared to Joseph, Pamela, and 
Moll. Tom was less of a type and more 
of an individual character. 

I required the a to write a critical 
evaluation of the first four novels, and 
of course, I had them take notes. Good 
use was made of the notes just before 
the entire class read Thomas Hardy’s 
The Return of the Native. The four 
members of the special group shared the 
fruits of their labors with the class when 
they organized and presented a two- 
period panel program on the develop- 
ment of the various phases of the English 
novel, so that the class would be able 
to visualize The Return of the Native in 
its proper niche in relationship to the 
novel of yesterday and today. The pat- 
tern followed in the preceding four 
novels was used in the remaining four- 
teen novels. When the four students had 
read all of the novels, each selected a 
specific topic and wrote a paper, taking 
into consideration all that he had read. 


SHOP TALK 


This program was not limited to read- 
ing, for the students wrote papers in 
which they had to discuss different prob- 
lems of the novel. In addition to this, 
each student was expected to write some- 
thing on his own each week for the 
teacher’s perusal, although it sometimes 
followed that one written topic spanned 
more than one week. It was feasible to 
have the students hand in the written 
work on the same day each week be- 
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cause this afforded them the opportunity 
of intelligently apportioning their time. 
The above is not a panacea to the com- 
plex problem of trying to expose the 
gifted to his own needs, but it is a pos- 
sible — The results were ade- 
quate—if we accept the premise that the 
aim of teaching should be not to produce 
answers, but to arouse the students to 
ask questions and to become intellectually 
curious about themselves and mankind. 


Race to the Moon 


Peter A. Lamb 
Arroyo High School, Hayward, California 


The theme, science fiction, is one ing the progress of the unit. Another 
whose mention alone ignites the interest 
of today’s teen-ager. Its timeliness is at- 
tested to by the daily newspaper ac- 


counts. Of more than passing interest to 
our students, cynical when asked to 
“write ae about something 
that has happened to you,” is the fact 
that the flight of living things into space 
is no longer in the realm of fancy. In the 
year beginning in mid-1957, the planet 
Earth will be belted by its first man- 
made moons. The occasion for the satel- 
lite projects is the International Geo- 
hysical Year, which will continue to 
mid-1958. The eyes of young America 
are turned toward this new frontier. 
The four-week unit described below 
embraces the ee approach and 
group endeavor. The culminating project 
is the writing of original science fiction 
stories. A word of reassurance is neces- 
sary to those who would be reluctant to 
launch such a unit because of a limited 
scientific knowledge. Little is necessary. 
The Science Book of Space Travel, 
Harold Leland Goodwin, Pocket Books, 
Inc., 35 cents, is quickly and easily read 
and contains everything an English 
teacher need know. Its chapters afford 
practical areas for daily discussion dur- 


text, more am- 
itious and definitive, is Across the Space 
Frontier, edited by Cornelius Ryan, Vik- 
ing Press, $3.95. 

Still hesitant? Do not underestimate 
your students. The fact is that most of 
them are conversant with the elements 
of science fiction stories and are steeped 
in interstellar lore. in the permissive 
atmosphere of group endeavor they will 
Brasp the initiative. Hitherto reluctant 

oys will make their insistent voices 
heard and will expound quite com- 
petently about space matters. Girls, too, 
are surprisingly versed in space jargon. 
Attribute it to biology, or what have 
you. If boys display a consuming in- 
terest, girls do likewise! 

The springboard for this unit was con- 
ventional reading of two short stories 
and an article in the basic text, Adven- 
tures in Appreciation, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. A high degree of in- 
terest was evinced in “By the Waters 
of Babylon” by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
The unique opening situation was ex- 
plored, the author’s artful use of clues, 
the point of view, the development of the 
plot, the climax and denouement. The 
discussion of theme was utilized to pose 
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the question of what lies ahead for 
modern civilization. What will the future 
be like? The plastic young minds soared. 

“The Report on the Barnhouse Effect” 
by Kurt Vonnegut struck science 
fiction paydirt. The usual techniques of 
the author were evaluated, as well as 
those peculiar to the science fiction 
writer. Assignment of the article, “The 
Race to the Moon” by Pierre J. Huss, 
followed. The instructions were that the 
item was to be read for factual informa- 
tion concerning man’s chances of getting 
to the moon. The race to the moon was 
on! 

Be prepared for the deluge. If you’ve 
never heard of Heinlein, Asimov, Ley, 
Burke, and others, you will. “Have you 

ever read... ?” will become a regular 
occurrence. Enough science fiction 
stories will be brought to you to keep 
you busy reading for months. Almost as 
many boys know Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, co-designer of the German V-2 
and now technical director of America’s 
Guided Missile Development Group, as 
know Mickey Mantle. You will hear Mr. 
Newton’s laws of moticn come more 
readily to the lips of hitherto mute stu- 
dents than the definition of a noun. The 
very essence of all that follows in the 
unit is the indirect or incidental ap- 
proach. “There is nothing new about 
science fiction, you know,” can be the 
opening wedge for a canvass of earlier 
writers, from Thomas More to Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells. 

A logical next step after “The Race to 
the Moon” was to ask for recent news- 
paper and magazine accounts associated 
with space travel. These were read and 
discussed, and served to temper the unit 
with the fire of timeliness. 

“T wonder what a trip to the Moon 
would be like. What will we find there? 
Wiil people change?” introduced the 
announcement that an original short 
story would be the ideal vehicle for such 
flights of the imagination. An initial un- 
easiness was quieted with, “Don’t worry 
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about how it’s done. We’ll work it out 
step by step together. You simply begin 
thinking about your stories.” The moti- 
vation took the first week. Three weeks 
remained in which to complete the unit. 

The second week was devoted to the 
preparation of a plot and selection of a 
theme which would lend purpose, direc- 
tion, and cohesion. Structuring a oe 
received first consideration. An analysis 
of the two short stories read the previous 
week disclosed the following plot ele- 
ments: an intriguing opening situation; 
one or more complications resulting in a 
major conflict; a series of incidents in- 
creasing the suspense and developing the 
action; the turning point or climax; and 
the dissolution or denouement. The out- 
line approach was used in structuring the 
plots. 

The classes had agreed to confine their 
narratives to the moon as setting. “The 
Race to the Moon” provided enough 
factual, authentic background, removin 
the necessity for waite research, whic 
might have upset the pre-determined 
schedule for the unit. 

The individual plot outlines were then 
analyzed. It was evident that there were 
similarities in emphasis and interest in 
these outlines even though they had been 
independently conceived. Tabulation on 
the sear showed that the plots fell into 
five categories: the solution of problems 
precedent to the launching of a space 
ship; the perils of interstellar flight; the 
exploration of the moon itself; the dis- 
covery of life on the moon; a successful 


round-trip flight. 


GROUP WORK 


What was more logical than for the 
students to group themselves according 
to areas of interest and work coopera- 
Group work had been 
emp te and organization was rapid. 
The democratic process was given full 
sway now, and the several individual 
plots within a group were merged into 
one. In one instance, where two students 
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remained adamant in support of a favorite 
detail despite opposition of the majority, 
the recalcitrant ones were permitted to 
withdraw and proceed independently. 
An observation worthy of note is that 
the girls in the several groups were the 
conservative element, restraining the 
space-fired imaginations of the boys. 

The selection by each group of a 
theme for its story came next. This was 
preceded by a class discussion in which 
esis already learned were reviewed. 
The daily routine had taken shape. The 
day’s work was briefly discussed in a 
whole-class situation; its execution was 
left to the groups. 

Characterization was the next topic 
for class discussion. The need to limit 
the number of characters was appreci- 
ated, and methods of delineating char- 
acter were discussed. Each member of 
each group was assigned the writing of a 
brief character sketch of one of the 
characters who would appear. The next 
day these were discussed and criticized 
by the class, and improved upon in the 
respective groups. 

The actual writing of the stories began 
in the third week. The several ways of 
launching a short story were explained 
and discussed, and examples found. The 
choice of a beginning was left to group 
decision. Interestingly, all methods were 
employed, although most preferred to 
begin “in medias res,” and gripping 
action-and-dialogue openings were the 
vogue. Subsequent evaluation showed 
that the most original and imaginative 
effort was put into the openings. Grati- 
fyingly, the “second count” before blast- 
off was not overdone. 

“In glowing embryo of white heat the 
rocket ship blasted off. Straining eve 
bolt, it wrenched itself from the moon’s 
gravity and hurled itself into outer 

“The back door was jerked open, then 
violently thrown shut. Two leather- 
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covered feet stomped across the kitchen 
floor, then a hand quietly opened the 
refrigerator door as though the needle 
was being lifted from a phonograph 
record. ...” 

“The ship hovered over the earth like 
a bright, quivering bird, undecided in its 
flight. Like a glowing comet it screamed 
into the unknown... .” 

Daily class discussion preceded the 
constant writing. On one typical day, 
sheets entitled “Spaceman’s Vocabulary” 
were distributed. They contained a list 
of new words appropriate to science 
fiction writing. On succeeding days 
mechanics of English were reviewed 
with an interest born of immediacy. The 
use of telling, vivid words found pur- 
pose; figures of speech attained a signifi- 
cance. 

Throughout, each group received at- 
tention and assistance almost daily. Deci- 
sions were not made for them, but sug- 
gestions were offered. In some groups, 
clearly defined “ce of the stories 
were assigned to be written by individual 
members. These individual efforts were 
examined the following day, altered 
where necessary, and incorporated into 
the whole—all by group action. 

The fourth week found most stories 
well in hand and nearing compietion. 
Members within the groups were as- 
signed the work of revision. There was 
sddisional improvement of the language, 
more attention to realistic dialogue, and 
further scrutiny of logical development. 
were assigned to double-check 
spelling and punctuation. 

The final spur to the maximum effort 
was the announcement that evaluation of 
the students’ efforts would be made by a 
mee of teachers, three of whom were 
rom the science area. The best six 
stories, the class was told, would be 
chosen and assembled into a “science 
fiction magazine,” which would be dis- 
tributed to all participants. 


— 
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Eighth Graders Discover Poetry 


Frederick H. Boyle 
Lead, South Dakota, Junior High School 


One of the most difficult but most 
rewarding experiences an English teacher 
can have is to inculcate a student with a 
genuine interest in poetry. Here is one 
area where a student, through his own 
awakening sense of perception, can see 
the beauty of language and the world 
around him. However, not all students 
have the same bases of awareness and it 
is here that the teacher runs into a snag— 
how to appeal to all the students? Cer- 
tainly no one anthology or set of ape 
will be accepted wholeheartedly by all 
the students in a class. 

Early in our junior high unit on poetry 
we project colored scenes on a screen. 
At the same time we listen to recorded 
poems selected to bring out certain ele- 
ments in the scene the student is viewing. 
For instance, with Joyce Kilmer’s 
“Trees” we might project a series of 
colored pictures of different types of 
trees. For the same series of pictures we 
might use “Woodsman, Spare That Tree” 
by George Morris, Shakespeare’s “Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” or A. E. Hous- 
man’s “‘Loveliest of Trees.” If all these 
poems were not available we might ask 
other teachers to record them on tape or 
have our better readers read them in 
class. 

Our poetry unit usually comes in the 
spring, and we have a multitude of poems 
about spring which we can use with pic- 
tures i) spring coming to our own Black 
Hills of South Dakota. As we learn about 
metaphors and personification we find 
that students come to express their own 
comparisons. As one boy expressed it, 
“Spring is a small boy playing marbles.” 
A girl put it this way, “Spring is a little 
ping rope.” 

Up to this point the students have been 
mainly observers, but now comes the 
time for them to show how this intro- 


ductory period has broadened their per- 
ceptions of poetry and the world around 
them. First, they are to select a poem 
from any source they wish and illustrate 
it with a colored picture which they may 
clip from a magazine. The picture and 
the poem must synchronize, one com- 
plementing the other. Here is where the 
different interests of the students are 
expressed. The shy girl in the corner 
may illustrate Sara Teasdale’s “The Fall- 
ing Star” with a picture of a comet, 
while the adventurous boy may mount 
Masefield’s “Sea Fever” with a picture 
of sea or surf. The athletic boy may 
match A. E. Housman’s “To An Athlete 
Dying Young” with a picture of an 
Olympic track event, or the scholarly 

irl might mount Walter de la Mare’s 
“Silver” with a scene of the moon “walk- 
ing the night in her silver shoon.” Using 
an opaque projector we project a stu- 
dent’s picture on a screen as he reads his 
poem to the class. When he finishes his 
presentation, the class discusses the selec- 
tion as to appropriateness of picture and 
poem, and ap raises the pupil’s ability to 
express the ideas in the poem and create 
the mood of the picture. 


Writinc Poems 


Finally, because creation should be the 
end result of synthesis, we go on to the 
last phase of our unit—that of writing 
our own ms. We follow the same 
general method we have used throughout 
the unit. The student selects a picture 
which has particular meaning for him. 
He expresses the ideas and feeling which 
come to him as he relates the picture to 
his experience. Here the student is urged 
to at at the picture first in its entirety. 
He writes down words and feelings 
which flash through his mind as he takes 
this objective view. Then he looks at the 
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picture as beauty, repeating the listing 
process as impressions leave their traces 
on his mind. Finally, he evaluates the 
picture as part of himself, looking within 
to see if any elements in the picture can 
be linked with his own emotions, values, 
or ideals. He studies the list of words, 
ideas, and impressions, and incorporates 
them into the rough draft of a poem. He 
reads his first draft, corrects, changes, 
and writes his finished version. The pic- 
ture is mounted on plain white paper 
with the poem carefully written above 
or below. 

Here is the end result of one eighth 
= effort: (The picture showed a 
ank of cumulus clouds topping a high 
hill bathed in the shadow of twilight.) 


Cioups 
A cloud exists of nothing 
But powder in the sky, 
Of pink and blue horizons, 
And a gray smear by and by. 
Some veil the view of distant hills 
Content to leave you quite depressed. 
What lies beyond these listless hills 
Is more than we have ever guessed. 
—Dorotuy MartrTer 
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To this point, the students have been 
making the greatest use of their sense of 
sight in relating visual objects to their 
experience. The unit can be broadened 
to a considerable extent by two methods 
which I will mention without elabora- 
tion. The use of music in the classroom 
appeals to the students’ sense of hearing. 
Rhythmic sounds make different impres- 
sions on students, and I have asked them 
to write poems on a number of recorded 
musical selections. They are allowed to 
write on what the music sounds like, or 
to write on any ideas which come to 
their minds as they listen. The poems 
handed in cover a broad area, and the 
interests of the students are expressed in 
numerous ways. Finally, if the English 
teacher has the cooperation of the art 
teacher, it is often possible for students 
to paint or sketch pictures to illustrate 
their own poems or poems which they 
have selected from another source. 


TEACHERS ALL 


Of teaching Thoreau was not too fond: 
He much preferred his Walden Pond. 


Walt Whitman felt so ill-at-ease 
He quit and wrote his famous Leaves; 


And Melville fled the teacher’s desk, 
Pursued the sea and Ahab’s quest: 


Why can’t I give in like these 
And write some splendid masterpiece? 


DeLand, Florida 


= 
—Guy Owen 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


GIVE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
stronger fare than “bowdlerized Shake- 
speare, immaculate Milton, and woman- 
less Melville,” advises Lewis Gannett in 
the spring issue of Child Study. The re- 
sult will be more and eager reading. 
Attempting to determine why both high 
school and college students profess a 
“hate” for the classics, the recently re- 
tired New York Herald-Tribune book 
critic believes that high school students 
are forced to read Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Melville before they are ready for 
them. Their dismay is only heightened 
by the addition of such “dull and pallid” 
fare as Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, and 
Evangeline. The result has been that 
most high school students have virtually 
stopped reading, or at least enjoying the 
process. 

Pegging today’s young people as more 
adult than those in his own “remote 
prewar generation,” Gannett believes 
that those responsible for selected read- 
ing lists—parents, teachers, librarians, and 
school boards—base their selections on an 
out-of-date picture of the childishness 
of young minds. ~ 


USING TAPE RECORDERS FOR 
remedial work in spelling has proved to 
be a motivating 6 TON for students 
in the Omaha, Nebraska, Westside 
Junior-Senior High School, according 


to W. Houston Elley, principal. Despite 
the fact that equipment must be specially 
ordered and the work of setting it up 
is time-consuming, gadget-minded stu- 
dents, equipped with earphones, wel- 
come the new method of instruction. 
Teachers, too, are freed for other work. 


Although Principal Elley has not 
amassed statistical proof that students 
taught by tape do better work than those 
receiving traditional instruction, his 
school plans to experiment with tapes in 
other subject areas. A brief account of - 
the experiment appears in the September 
5 issue of Principal's Letter, a division of 
Arthur C. Croft Publications. 


MAINTAINING THAT LISTENING 
is a ten-part skill, Ralph G. Nichols sets 
out to elaborate on his thesis for business 
executives in the July issue of Nation’s 
Business. “Learning through listening is 
primarily an inside job—inside action on 
the part of the listener,” the Minnesota 
University professor of rhetoric advises. 
“What he needs to do is to replace some 
common present attitudes with others.” 
Perhaps the one best word that describes 
the bad listener is “inexperienced,” the 
listening expert says. “Although he 
spends forty percent of his communica- 
tion day listening to something, he is 
inexperienced in hearing anything tough, 
technical, or expository.” 
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While most English teachers have long 
recognized that listening is the most neg- 
lected of the language arts, few have 
taken the initiative to do much about it. 
The author’s summary of the ten steps 
to better listening are directly applicable 
to emphasis in the classroom. These 
evolve into the following pattern for 
more competent listening: “Try to an- 
ticipate what a person is going to talk 
about. Mentally summarize what the per- 
son has been saying. Weigh the speaker’s 
evidence by mentally questioning it. 
Listen between the lines.” 


Reprints of this provocative and usable 
treatise may be obtained for ten cents a 
copy or $6.75 per 100 from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACH- 
ers, too, are promoting the reading of 
good fiction and non-fiction! Mildred 
M. Etten, who teaches physical educa- 
tion at Ogden School in Chicago, helped 
with the school-wide reading program 
by preparing a wall display of book 
jackets advertising work dealing with 
sports, health, sports heroes, health lead- 
ers, and party games. The display in the 
asium stimulated wide reading by 
student athletes and others interested in 
health and recreation. As Mrs. Etten 
states in the Chicago Schools Journal, 
January-February 1957, “ . . . through 
the use of books, they learned to under- 
stand more clearly the mechanics of a 
sport, acquired knowledge about a 
famous athlete, or added to their knowl- 
edge of physical education. And, of 
course, they were falling into the read- 
ing habit. Pupils who had ordinarily read 
books only when forced to were enticed 
by topics they couldn’t resist.” 
Question: What would be the effect 
on many reluctant boy readers if the 
athletic coach, the science teacher, and 
the social studies teacher featured class- 
room libraries arid advertised exciting 
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books in their subject areas? Certainly 
an English teacher doesn’t have to act 
like Miss Brooks to put over such an 
idea in these days when educators pro- 
claim that “reading instruction is a 
school-wide responsibility.” 


ANOTHER LARGE CITY SCHOOL 
system has adopted a multi-track pro- 
gram in its effort to care for individual 
differences. Following four years of 
teacher study and experiment in the 
St. Louis schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion has approved a plan to divide high 
school students into three levels of 
ability and to design courses to meet the 
needs and aptitudes of pupils at each 
level. The plan becomes effective in 
February 1958. 

According to a rt by George J. 
Steiner amy. A 
May-June 1957, “Upon entering high 
school, students will be placed in some 
subjects according to their achievement 
in elementary school. If their knowledge 
of English is at a tenth-grade level, they 
will start high school English at that 
level. Nevertheless, they will get a full 
four-year English program, finishing in 
the twelfth grade with college-level 
English. If their reading is at the fifth- 
grade level, their literature classes will 
present them with material to fit their 
age, but written for the fifth-grade read- 
ing level.” Pupils will be placed in one 
of the three programs on the basis also 
of intelligence tests, achievement tests, 
attitudes, and special interests. 


AN AVERAGE GROWTH IN 
reading of almost three grades has been 
reported for a section of eighth grade 
students as the result of a year’s experi- 
mental program in reading at Sidney 
Lanier Sales High School, Houston, 
Texas. Of the three sections of pupils in 
the experiment, the one that contained 
the largest number of able readers made 
the greatest gain. One of the other ex- 
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groups gained 1.7 grade 
evels; the other, 1.8. 

How were these results obtained? On 
the basis of student scores on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, different reading 
assignments were made to pupils in Eng- 
lish, social studies, and science. Reading 
assignments were made from a reading 
list on which references were identified 
by code as difficult, average, or easy. 
The code was known only by the li- 
brarian and teachers. Instruction utilizing 
books, magazines, and other reading ma- 
terials was carried on for two semesters 
in normal, heterogeneous classes. Besides 
assigning materials on the basis of a 
pupil’s reading ability, teachers also se- 
lected material on the basis of each 
pupil’s interest. Special instruction in a 
remedial class was given to eighth grade 
— who scored below the 6.4 grade 
evel on the test. 


The success of the project, as reported 
in Houston Curriculum Bulletin 57CVM- 
8, Improvement of Reading Through 
Ability-Level Assignments, resulted 
largely from the following: 


1. Development of an adequate school 
library collection comprising a wide 
variety of reading material suitable to 
all areas of interest and all levels of 
ability. ... 

2. Grading and classification of library 
resources to provide students with ef- 
fective guidance in their selection of 
reading material... . 

3. Optimum use by the teacher of all test 
data available concerning students. . . . 

4. Use of additional standardized tests 
and other types of supplementary 
evaluation devices to provide the 
teacher with needed information. . . . 

5. Effective use of all available supple- 
mentary material in making student 
assignments on the basis of ability level 
and interest appeal. . . . 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN 
teaching English for a year in Argentina, 
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Australia, Burma, India, Japan, Turkey, 
or in any one of twenty-two other 
foreign countries? Basic requirements for 
making application for such positions in- 
clude U. S. citizenship, a bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent, and three years of 
successful teaching experience in the 
subject field and at the level of the po- 
sition applied for. Veterans and persons 
under etey years of age are given pref- 
erence. Complete details concerning po- 
sitions available, their requirements, and 
methods of application are given in a 
pamphlet, Teacher Exchange Opportu- 
nities, 1958-59, published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


PERHAPS CONSCIENTIOUS ENG- 
lish teachers will be able to regain their 
lost weekends after all! During the past 
two years, the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice has been developing materials and 
procedures to enable well-educated lay 
persons in a community to grade and 
correct English papers. “ .. . there are 
thousands of well-educated housewives,” 
writes the editor of the May 1957 ETS 
Developments, ““who would be willing 
to take part in important work requir- » 
ing superior intelligence, that could be © 
done at home on a part-time basis. Such 
women could readily be trained to serve 
as ‘lay readers.’ ” 

During their training, potential readers 
will grade and correct compositions 
written last year for thirty-two different 
assignments. Compositions representing 
four degrees of quality—borderline A, 
borderline B, borderline C, and border- 
line D—are available for each assignment. 
Persons being trained will not be given 
any clues to the relative merits of the 
student papers before grading them. 
However, in grading each set of papers, 
the readers will use a “key” prepared 
by a group of experts. Paul D. Diederich 
is in charge of the study. 


THIS WORLD OF ENGLISH 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


ANYONE WHO HAS READ MUCH 
of the late Dylan Thomas’ work—his 
his autobiography, his stories, 

is plays—can testify to its vigor, con- 
creteness, and range of feeling. Many of 
these qualities, as well as a sprightly 
sense of humor, are present in a recently 
discovered letter to the English “2 
Vernon Watkins, published in The Lon- 
don Magazine for September 1957. 
Thomas, in this letter of April 1936 from 
Cornwall, describes to Watkins some of 
his feelings about country life, the Lon- 
don literary life to which he had just 
been exposed, the people that he had 
seen in Cornwall, and his observations 
about his writing. Since Thomas’ lan- 

age has a vivacity and sharpness all 
its Own, it is best simply to quote from 
the letter. Thomas first of all indicates 
that he is not really born to the country: 


I’m not a country man; I stand for, if 
anything, the aspidistra, the provincial 
drive, the morning cafe, the evening 
pub; I'd like to believe in the wide open 
spaces as the wrappings around walls, the 
windy boredom between house and 
house, hotel and cinema, bookshop and 
tube station; man made his house to keep 
the world and the weather out, making 
his own weathery world inside; that’s 
the trouble with the country; there’s too 
much public world between the private 
ones. 


After so characterizing himself, Thomas 
tells Watkins some of his experiences in 
the London that he has just left, espe- 
cially how he has been taken up by the 
literati such as T. S. Eliot. “Also I had 
lunch with Pope Eliot, as I said I would 
have; he was charming, a great man, I 
think, utterly unaffected: I had a spot of 
rheumatism that day, and nearly the 
whole time was spent in discussing vari- 
ous methods of curing it... .” Follow- 
ing his description of his dining with 


Eliot, Thomas then draws for Watkins a 
very humorous portrait of his hostess: 


My hostess, or what you like, has un- 
fortunately read too many books of psy- 
chology, and talks about my ego over 
breakfast; her conversation is littered 
with phrases like narcissist fixation and 
homosexual transference: she is a very 
simple person who tries to cure her sim- 
plicity by a science, which, in its turn, 
tries to cure the disease it suffers from. 
I don’t think that’s my phrase, but here 
in this Freudian house, it’s truer than 
hell. 


Finally, Thomas reveals to Watkins 
some of his feelings about his writing: 
I’m half way through another story, 
and have more or less finished a poem 
which I want to send to you when I’m 
better pleased with it. But here again I’m 
not free; perhaps, as you said once, I 
should stop writing altogether for some 
time; now I’m almost afraid of all the 
once-necessary artifices and obscurities, 
and can’t for the life or the death of me, 
get any real liberation, any diffusion or 
dilution or anything, into the charming 
bulk of the words .... 


CERTAINLY ONE OF THE MOST 
prominent and distinguished American 
critics is Lionel Trilling of Columbia 
University. His books include a study 
of the mind of Matthew Arnold and a 
number of collections of essays in books 
such as The Liberal Imagination, or more 
recently, A Gathering of Fugitives, in 
addition to short stories and a novel, The 
Middle of the Journey. In view of such 
varied works, it is not surprising then 
that he should himself be the subject of 
an article by David Daiches (Commen- 
tary, July 1957) entitled “The Mind of 
Lionel Trilling.” Daiches, in this lively 
article, presents what he considers the 
essential qualities of Trilling as critic. 
The key to Daiches’ discussion is his 
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emphasis on Trilling as a New York 
intellectual, for he feels that Trilling’s 
virtues and limitations stand out more 
clearly from this or eth As a New 
York intellectual, Trilling has these qual- 
ities: 


Intelligent, curious, humane, well-read, 
interested in ideas, fascinated by other 
times and places, and iinmensely knowl- 
edgeable about European culture, he is 
at the same time metroplitan (with the 
provincialism that goes with true metro- 
politanism), self-conscious, and profes- 
sional in the practice of literary criticism, 
very much the observer of the great 
stream of American life that goes on 
around him, the sophisticated urban ob- 
server who is proud of the fact that his 
observation is undoctrinaire and un- 
tainted with symbolism. 


The result of this intellectualism is that 
it gives Trilling considerable understand- 
ing, sympathy, and wisdom. Yet it limits 


him in some odd ways. For example, 
Daiches quotes a statement of Trilling’s 
that for the literary intellectual, an 
other profession would be impossible 
recisely because it is a profession. 
Baiches feels that this is just not so and 
that Trilling would know this if he 
talked to students, writers, and leaders, 
especially in the Midwest, who see the 
literary life as just one of a number of 
sible ones to choose. Moreover, Trill- 
ing seems to feel that intellectuals some- 
how don’t know what is going on in 
many other areas of American life, espe- 
cially secondary education. However, 
Daiches suggests that this is not so and 
points out from his own recent expe- 
rience as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana how very conscious 
his colleagues were of what high school 
and teachers’ college curricula were like. 


IN “OLIVER TWIST AND THE 
Spanish Picaresque Novel” (Studies in 
Philology, July 1957), Sherman Eoff 
eed out some relevant affinities of 

ickens’ novel with the picaresque. To 
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begin with, Eoff indicates that these 
affinities have to do with the emphasis 
on a central character, or picaro, who 
is “entangled in adverse circumstances, 
and not merely as a device for leading 
the reader through a series of adventures 
and satirical scenes.” Eoff shows that in 
the first ten or fifteen chapters we see 
Oliver as a homeless child who has to 
fend for himself in a world in which 
crime seems more attractive than hon- 
esty. For example, Oliver at the age of 
ten is aie to a cruel, schemin 

undertaker and in this respect the “oe J 
parallels Lazarillo De Tormes, the picar- 
esque classic, where the picaro-to-be 
starts his career in the service of avarici- 
ous and cruel masters. Later Oliver is 
even more strongly exposed to crime as 
the artful Dodger leads him to Fagin 
and tries to make a criminal of him. 
However, at this point Dickens breaks 
sharply with the picaresque. Instead of 
having Oliver easily adjust to roguery, 
he has him resist becoming a criminal 
and get support from virtuous people. 
The result is that Dickens shows us how 
it is possible for a young man such as 
Oliver to retain his goodness despite so 
many efforts by Fagin and others to 
snare him. We might think that here 
Oliver Twist is poles apart from the 
picaresque in which the hero becomes a 
hardened criminal. Nevertheless, Eoff 
suggests, there is a similarity in this very 
difference, for both the picaresque and 
Oliver are idealizing a particular kind of 
character. Dickens uses Oliver to per- 
pr! goodness, while De Tormes and 
others are personifying roguery. More- 
over, in Olver Test us 
what enables a hero to resist becoming 
a rogue. As Eoff says in conclusion, 
“Oliver Twist is a counterwork [to the 
picaresque novel] embodying a satisfac- 
tion of the basic personality need of 
sympathetic recognition by others, the 
lack of which is perhaps the principal 
psychological factor explaining a picaro’s 
behavior.” 


Current English 


ConbuUCTED BY THE IWCTE CoMMiITTEE ON CuRRENT ENGLISH Usace! 


Combine as a Noun 


Combine as a noun has long been ac- 
cepted in standard English when it refers 
to a farm machine which harvests, 
threshes, and cleans grain all at the same 
time as it moves over the field. The pro- 
nunciation for this meaning is always 
[kambam]. Another meaning has devel- 
oped referring to a combining of persons 
or organizations for the tg o> of 
furthering their commercial, political, 
or other interests. This meaning is 
often employed interchangeably with 
the more generic term, combination. 
Combine, however, is occasionally placed 
in quotation marks, whereas combination 


enjoys a status of general acceptance by 
all writers. 


Professional writers in the field of 
social studies use both terms and make 
little or no distinction between them. 
For example, Corwin D. Edwards and 
Theodore J. Kreps in A Cartel Policy 
for the United Nations (1955) employ 
both terms: “This qualification was 
meant to distinguish cartels from com- 
bines or trusts” (p. 4); “The state of 
Kansas was more successful in an action 
the same year (1893) — a similar 
combination” (p. 4). Likewise, Kurt 
Wiedanfeld, in writing on Industrial 
Combinations for the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences (Vol. I1), makes this state- 
ment: “Although this range comprises a 
great number of intermediate forms, 
combinations may be roughly divided 
into three classes: mergers, ‘concerns’ or 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 


Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex 
Officio. 


combines, and cartels” (p. 664). It should 
be pointed out here that the British usage 
of combine is different according to T. J. 
Anderson, Jr., writing on Trusts for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1951 edition). 
He states that the term is “in popular use 
throughout Great Britain and the Do- 
minions as a synonym for what is more 
commonly spoken of in the United States 
as a ‘merger’” and that it is employed 
“to denote the large and probably mo- 
nopolistic concern which results from 
the permanent ‘combination’ of a number 
of smaller concerns in the same line of 
business” (Vol. 6, p- 97 b). 

Writers outside the social studies field 
dealing with the problems of industrial 
combination also use combine, as in “But 
law violation has not been the biggest 
sin of the food combines’ (Norman 
Cousins, Current History, February 
1938, p. 27); “Giulio Pastore was cele- 
brating last week’s shop-steward elec- 
tions at Fiat, Italy’s biggest industrial 
combine (automobiles, aircraft, refriger- 
ators). . . .” (“Foreign News—Italy,” 
Time, April 22, 1957, p. 40). 

Some writers, particularly those writ- 
ing in periodicals and newspapers, have 
extended the meaning of the word to 
convey the idea of intrigue as evidenced 
in the following: “The Macmillan idea 
of a U. S.-British combine against Nasser 
outside U. N. is not in the cards” 
(“World-gram,” U. S. News and World 
Report, March 29, 1957, p. 97); “Ac- 
cording to sources close to the probe, the 
phone call—which police are now at- 
tempting to trace—is believed to have 
been made by Costello to one of the 
three Midwest cities where the gambling 

(Continued on page 516) 
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NEWS OF THE YEAR 


If each member of the Council could 
have a behind-the-scenes look at the 
activities of the Executive Committee, 
and could get a bird’s-eye view of the 
enormous amount of work accomplished 
by the headquarters staff, he would 
have greater awareness of the way in 
which the organization is constantly 
growing and expanding. By the time the 
Minneapolis meeting occurs, the number 
of members should be well past the 
40,000 mark. As the Council continues 
to grow in membership, it is important 
that it increase in leadership activities 
not only in the field of English as such, 
but also in the whole field of communi- 
cation. In order to exert such a leader- 
ship function, the Council needs more 
space at headquarters to get work done 
efficiently. At the annual meeting the 
directors and the membership will have 
an opportunity to hear the problem dis- 
cussed in order to guide the Executive 
Committee in planning to meet the situa- 
tion. No story of the year would be 
complete without mentioning the hard- 
working staff at headquarters, with Dr. 
J. N. Hook, the efficient Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council, as the coordinator. 


Council Activities 


The activities of the Council are many 
and varied because of its complex or- 
ganization. The membership includes 
elementary, secondary, college, and jun- 
ior groups. The Board of Directors num- 
bers more than 300 representatives. At 
the latest count, there were 137 affiliates, 
more than thirty standing committees, a 
curriculum commission, four official pub- 
lications, and a program of working rela- 
tionships with various professional 
groups. 

This year there is no new volume in 
the Council’s Curriculum Series to re- 
port. Volumes IV and V, the one dealing 


with the teaching of English at college 
and university levels, and ‘the other with 
teacher education, are still in process 
under the guidance of Dr. Dora V. 
Smith and the members of the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. 

During the summer of 1957 the Coun- 
cil served as co-sponsor for nine work- 
shops in various parts of the country, 
from east to west and north to south. 
These have involved both members and 
non-members. The workshops represent 
an important means of exerting leader- 
ship. For the second year the Council 
sponsored three European tours involv- 
ing forty-four persons of whom three 
were the tour directors. 

Two organizations have recognized 
the contributions of the Council by pre- 
senting citations. Mr. W. Livingstone 
Blair of the American Red Cross ap- 

eared before the Executive Committee 
in March to present a scroll expressing 
gratitude of the Red Cross for assistance 
rendered by the Council. The framed 
scroll, commemorating the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Red Cross, expresses 
to the Council “appreciation for their 
devoted support of and participation in 
the humanitarian work of the Red 
Cross.” The scroll will be placed in the 
headquarters office. : 

Similarly, the American Heritage 
Foundation, after evaluating the work 
of more than 7,000 participants, has se- 
lected the Council to receive an Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation award for 
“outstanding public service in the 1956 
Non-partisan Register, Inform Yourself 
and Vote Program.” This citation has 
been sent to headquarters. 

As in the past, the Council is con- 
stantly directing its efforts toward co- 
operating with other organized groups 
having programs that include interest 
in problems of mutual concern. Such 
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groups include the International Read- 
ing Association, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, the Modern 
Language Association, the National 
Education Association, the American 
Book Publishers Council, Incorporated, 
and the American Council on Education. 
Your President was invited to participate 
in the Fourth Annual. Fditor-Educator 
Conference held in New York, May 15 
and 16. The conference, sponsored by 
the Magazine Publishers Association and 
the National Education Association, 
provided an opportunity for editors and 
educators to exchange ideas, particularly 
with reference to freedom and liberty as 
they relate to the education of young 
people today. Your President is also in- 
vited to attend as an observer a tele- 
vision seminar sponsored by the National 
Education Association, September 9-13. 


To the committees already in existence, 
this year there has been added a research 
committee headed by Dr. David Russell. 
In a later section of this report there is 
reference to the need for research activi- 
ties. A number of committees have used 
an issue of one of the official magazines 
as a means of reporting the outcomes of 
projects. Additions are constantly being 
made to the listing of portfolios, reprints, 
affiliate publications, and recordings in 
our list of published materials. Many of 
these are the result of committee work. 

Since committee activities are an im- 
portant part of the on-going program 
of the Council, the Executive Committee 
has invited the chairmen of approxi- 
mately ten to twelve committees to meet 
with them on the Wednesday cater 
the Minneapolis meeting. ere the 
group will have an opportunity to ex- 
plore means of increasing the effective- 
ness of such committees, since much of 
their work must be carried on by cor- 
respondence. It is the hope of the Execu- 
tive Committee that this innovation may 
become a permanent feature of our pro- 
gram. This year, too, the Executive 
Committee has made possible an all-day 
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meeting of the Resolutions Committee 
on Wednesday, November 27, so that all 
items for consideration may be in the 
hands of the membership at the time of 
the business meeting. 


Program Plans 


Although the relationship may not be 
evident immediately, the theme for the 
convention has grown out of a survey 
of “The State of the Profession” made in 
November 1956 as a responsibility of 
the First Vice-President of the Council. 
A one-page survey sheet went to fifty 
persons in various parts of the United 
States. They represented classroom 
teachers at elementary, secondary, junior 
college, teachers college, and university 
levels in schools large and small. Among 
these fifty persons were supervisors of 
elementary schools, chairmen or heads 
of departments in secondary schools, 
colleges, or universities. Represented, 
too, were editors of some of the Coun- 
cil’s magazines, members of the Board of 
Directors, and members of the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. The 
forty-two noo who replied wrote 
hundreds of words about many different 


aspects of the language arts program. 


Since the one-page questionnaire used 
included three main questions, the replies 


were slanted toward (1) the influence 
of The English Language Arts upon 
classroom teaching and learning, (2) evi- 
dence from workshops, conferences, and 
meetings of the morale status of teachers 
of English, and (3) illustrations of re- 
search studies made by the English- 
teaching profession of satisfactory or ex- 
ceptional achievement by pupils or older 
students in the field of the language arts. 
Some excellent illustrations were used to 
explain programs in each of the above 
areas. However, more than a third of 
those replying stated that no studies of 
the effective use of language arts had 
been made in their communities. Such 
evidence confirmed the opinion of the 
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Executive Committee that a committee 
on research should be set up. 

Personal comments attached to the 
replies emphasized the need for leader- 
ship, one person going so far as to say 
that no leadership can help teachers to 
meet the present problems of short cuts 
in the education of teachers, lack of 
certification requirements, heavy teach- 
ing loads, and strong conflicting demands 
from the public. 

Individual statements such as the fol- 
lowing carried implications that can be 
stimulating: 

The profession suffers from a lack of 

new and exciting ideas. 

There is a lack of dedication to teaching. 

The realities of teaching conflict with 
the individual’s reasons for wishing to 
teach. 

There is a great deal of movement, but 
no progress. 

There is little carry-over from courses 
of study on paper and workshops into 
effective classroom teachi g. 

There is no shortage of teachers, only of 
those wishing to teach. 

Teachers of English should stop feeling 
sorry for themselves and come alive! 
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Are all of us as teachers so close to the 
immediate problems of the classroom that 
we are not fully aware of the changes in 
our world brought about by automation, 
electronics, atomic discoveries, and con- 
sequent developments in transportation, 
communication, and mobility of popula- 
tion, as well as economic and cultural 
changes? “How Wide Is Your World?” 
is the theme for the convention to be 
developed in a variety of ways. Pro- 
grams, both those of a general nature 
and those planned by Dr. Harold Allen, 
Second Vice-President, for the Friday 
sessions, will emphasize the ever-widen- 
ing world of the English teacher. We 
hope to have teachers of English from 
other countries as our guests. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English is the sum total of its individual 
members. Only as we develop a philos- 
ophy acceptable to elementary, second- 

, and university groups will we be 
able to work together on common pur- 
— that will improve the teaching and 
earning of English for children, young 
people, and adults in the fast-changing 
world in which we live today. 

—HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
President, 1957 


Current English — (Continued from page 513) 


combine operates” (George ozi, Jr., 
“Report Big Bets on alge Win,” 
New York Journal-American, May 4, 
1957, p. 1). 

The word combine, employed by the 
journalist, the businessman, the radio and 
television commentator, the man in the 
street, and the professional writer in 


social studies, has established itself, even — 


if there are those who prefer to use the 
alternative, combination. 


These conclusions are based on a study 
by Mr. Edward J. Rappa, who read 5,507 
pages in periodicals, encyclopedias, news- 
papers, and books in the field of social 
studies. 


—Marcaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 
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Down Publishers’ Row 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


The predictions that we were likely to 
have a record book-publishing season 
seem to be coming true, although there 
was a slight drop in August as compared 
with August 1956. But the eight-month 
total for 1957, as analyzed in Publishers’ 
Weekly, stands up well against the simi- 
lar period in 1956—8,024 books were 
published in 1957, 7,767 in 1956. Fiction 
dropped off during these eight months— 
1,355 as against 1,408. So did books in 
the fields of travel, general literature and 
criticism, philology, philosophy, and 
technology. Every other classification 
showed an increase. Books on religion 
went from 542 in 1956 to 590 in 1957; 
those on science jumped from 492 to 579. 


Authors’ Tribulations 


All these increases by no means indi- 
cate, however, that the tribulations of 
authors have ceased or been softened. A 
book issued by Doubleday in August— 
T. H. Tibbles’ Buckskin and Blanket 
Days, a story of life in the old Wild 
West—is an astonishing instance of what 
can happen in the pub ishing world. The 
book was described by Publishers’ 
Weekly as “that rare thing, an unsolic- 
ited manuscript that was accepted.” The 
book was actually written in 1905, when 
the author was sixty-five years old. It 
was not until 1939 that the manuscript 
was submitted for publication. Ten pu 
lishers rejected it. Then the author’s 
grandson made a careful verification of 
some of the references and in 1956 sub- 
mitted the manuscript to Doubleday— 
one of 3,000 unsolicited manuscripts that 
came that year to this publishing firm. 
One reader on the editorial staff fiked it 
and urged publication. But the grandson 
died before the book was accepted; his 
widow signed the contract. 


Doubleday statisticians have examined 


the sales records of forty first novels 
published by the company in the last five 
years, 1951-1956, and have discovered 
the average sale to be 4,654 copies. Ex- 
perts in the business agree that this is a 
good record in the present-day market. 
Of the forty “first novelists” published 
by Doubleday, twenty-eight were Amer- 
ican; seven, British; three, French; one, 
Italian; one, South African. Almost all 
kinds of novels, including Biblical, his- 
torical, family, love, Southern, war, 
adolescent, and humorous were repre- 
sented, Doubleday states. The list of 
“kinds” is in itself an interesting one. 

But even publication doesn’t end the 
troubles of writers. Marjorie Barstow 
Greenbie wrote My Dear Lady, a biog- 
raphy of Anna Ella Carroll, a Civil War 
figure. Then Hollister Noble wrote a 
novel revolving around the same charac- 
ter, and Doubleday published it. There- 
upon Mrs. Greenbie charged plagiarism, 
pointing out 235 parallels in phraseology 
in the two books. But U. S. District 
Court Judge Richard H. Levet found 
that only fourteen of these parallels were 
based on Mrs. Greenbie’s book. Making 
the point that a plaintiff must show sub- 
stantial plagiarism, Judge Levet was of 
the opinion that a book of 150,000 words 
which uses fourteen phrases from a book 
of 90,000 words is not guilty of plagiar- 
ism. He was also impressed by the fact 
that there were 191 characters, most of 
them real, in the Noble book who do 
not even appear in the Greenbie book. 
He declared, “There is no copyright of 
facts, news, or history,” and found for 
the defendants. 

Some of the authorial woes one runs 
across arouse amusement rather than 
sympathy. A report from Hollywood 
stated that a still unpublished novel by 
Stephen and Ethel Longstreet was being 
considered for a movie, as a vehicle for 
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Ingrid Bergman. It revolves around 
Maurice Utrillo, famous French painter. 
But the movie people want the book 
reconstructed, with the limelight shifted 
from Maurice to his mother, Suzanne, 
also a painter. 


War of the Genres 


Nothing indicates, however, that Hol- 
lywood script-writers as against book- 
writers are happy. The producers, 
Variety and other observers report, 
somehow feel spiritually, not to mention 
financially, more secure if they can base 
a movie on a play or novel or a non- 
fiction narrative that has become a best- 
seller—or even the script of a successful 
TV _ performance. Thomas M. Pryor 
told readers of the New York Times in 
a dispatch from Hollywood that movie- 
script writers were solemnly, almost 
tearfully convinced that “an unreckoned 
factor in the downward movie box- 
office trend” is the decline in the num- 
ber of scripts now written directly for 
the screen. 

One organization of screen-writers 
cited the ae that from 1938 through 
1952, years of great movie prosperity, 
up to sixty-five percent of the hit pic- 
tures were drawn from original screen 
stories, and that the figure dropped to 
only twenty-eight percent in the period 
from 1953 to 1956. The decline was 
attributed to “an increasing tendency on 
the part of producers to film only hit 
novels or plays.” 

It was also darkly asserted that “the 
more or less financially self-sufficient 
producer or studio has had to give way 
to the financially dependent producer— 
dependent in other words on the banker 
who prefers to back pictures made from 
hit novels or shows as a measure of 
greater loan security.” 


One wonders a bit who the Eliza- 
bethan bankers were who, one supposes, 
browbeat Shakespeare and his fellows 
into basing their plays on “hit novels” 


_O’Neill’s 
Francoise Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse. 
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and earlier theatrical sell-outs, as they 
frequently did. 

At any rate, the New York Times 
Magazine, to show what was happening, 
recently printed striking photographs of 
seven movies based on books or plays, 
all of them financial successes: Agatha 
Christie’s Witness for the Prosecution; 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms; Grace 
Metalious’ best-seller, Peyton Place; Ir- 
win Shaw’s The Young Lions; the book 
and stage pay. No Time for Sergeants; 

esire Under the Elms; and 


The case for employing a best-selling 
novel as a basis for a film can be plausibly 
argued, but so far as TV is concerned 
and the use of TV scripts as a source for 
movies, the cynics point to what has 
already become a famous observation— 
the statement in Vance Packard’s recent 
book, The Inner Persuaders, that TV 
producers prefer that a TV _ play 
shouldn’t be too good. They fear, Pack- 
ard contends, that the audience will talk 
about the play during the commercials. 


The TV world has itself become a 
theme for the novelists; for example, in 
Benedict and Nancy Freedman’s recent 
Lootville (Henry Holt), the setting of 
which is the mythical city of gold of the 
entertainment world. The authors, 
speaking out of an intimate knowledge 
of TV, show what happens to a normal 
and decent American when he is sub- 
mitted to the commercial pressure of this 
world. 


Other Recent Books 


Authors themselves, however, have 
not escaped satirical dissection; and even 
their awesome publishers are being taken 
to pieces. It is a lady author appearing 
in Elizabeth Taylor’s Angel (Viking 
Press) who has been described as a 
“character of monstrous egocentricity.” 
It is expected that some publishers and 
some editors will squirm at the sup- 
posedly highly realistic account of one 


DOWN PUBLISHERS’ ROW 


— and his staff in Hallie Burnett’s 
he Brain Pickers (Messner). A cheap 
publisher, who has become rich via the 
comics and dirty-book route, gets hold of 
a publishing firm and tries to mold it 
close to his gall’s desire. 

Perhaps you'd like to guess what 
Robert Marks’ novel, The Horizontal 
Hour (McKay), is all about? A psy- 
chiatrist, of course. Or perhaps you'll 
enjoy reading The Padarthatattvaniru- 
panam of Raghunatha Siromani (Har- 
vard University Press), as translated by 
Karl H. Potter. It is, according to the 
subtitle, “A Demonstration of the True 
Nature of the Things to Which Words 
Refer.” It might come in handy in a 
spelling bee. 

Variety, that factful and lively voice 
of the theater in all its varieties, recently 
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which it showed how low it felt the 
movies had descended. It pointed out 
that theater after theater was closing— 
largely because the motion-picture world 
of Hollywood has become a pretty dull 
affair. Yet at the same time, Variety 
added, the so-called “high-brow” maga- 
zines are going great guns and making 
a constantly greater appeal to the people 
who count—“editors and educators, busi- 
ness leaders and political leaders, colum- 
nists and college professors—in short, the 
vocal minority.” So Variety gave Holly- 
wood a brilliant idea. Tie in with the 
Saturday Review, which takes an intelli- 
gent interest in the movies and is full of 
good ideas. Some of its special movie 
numbers have been sellouts on the news- 
stands. Could it be, asks Variety, “the 
Saturday Review and Hollywood could 
make a great, an unbeatable combina- 


made an extraordinary—one 
in 


ironic—and yet plausible proposa tion?” 


Further Convention Announcements 


Harold B. Allen, Second Vice-President, reports that the 300 participants in the 
programs of the 1957 NCTE convention will represent forty states and five 
Canadian provinces. Among the headline speakers for the opening general session, 
the luncheons, and the annual dinner are: 

Heten K. Macxintosu, President, NCTE 

Ouiver J. Catpwe tt, director of the Division of International Education, U. S. 
Office of Education 

Carot Ryrie Brink, well-known author of books for children 

Cart T. Rowan, Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

Jack Lanpav, director of the American Shakespeare Festival Theater Academy 

RANDALL JARRELL, poet and novelist 


The convention committee has arranged an attractive program of entertain- 
ment, including scenic tours of the Twin Cities and visits to art galleries. In addi- 
tion, “Cinerama” is offering The Seven Wonders of the World at the Century 
Theater in Minneapolis (on November 28 and 29, balcony, $1.20; loge, $1.50; orches- 
tra, $1.75; on November 30, balcony, $1.75; loge, $2.00; orchestra, $2.40). Around 
the World in Eighty Days will play at the Academy Theater in Minneapolis 
(evening performances, loge, $2.40; orchestra, $2.65). All seats for both attractions 
are reserved, and those wishing to attend are urged to order tickets in advance, 
enclosing checks to cover the cost of the tickets. 

The committee points out that registration in advance will save time—and $1.00. 
(Advance registration is $2.00; registration at the convention, $3.00.) Advance 
registration and hotel reservation, as well as ticket orders, may be taken care of in 
one envelope addressed to National Council of Teachers of English Convention 
Committee, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Poetry 


HERCULES, MY SHIPMATE. By Robert 
Graves. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 464 pp. 
$4.50. 

Written in Robert Graves’ inimitable 
style, Hercules, My Shipmate is the rollick- 
ing, adventure-packed tale of Jason and his 
Argonauts and their quest for the Golden 
Fleece. Hercules’ unpredictable tantrums 
make him no restful companion, and his 
amatory prowess rivals his muscular feats. 
Jason has the enviable ability to make any 
woman he meets fall in love with him, a 
faculty which comes in very handy when 
he has to persuade Medea to help him steal 
the Fleece from her father, King Aeetes. 
Medea, of course, is a real witch and lives 
up to her reputation as the world’s worst 
ON THE ROAD. By Jack Kerouac. Vik- 
ing. 1957. 310 pp. $3.95. 

The subject of this novel is “the ones 
who are mad to live, mad to talk, mad to 
be saved, desirous of everything at the 
same time, the ones who . . . burn, burn, 
burn” and in the frenzied effort to “dig” 
everything for “kicks,” traverse this country 
back and forth and - and down, quarry- 
ing experience out of a sort of boundless 
American and, finally, Mexican demim- 
onde. Focusing on a handful of characters 
as exemplars, Kerouac has erected here a 
fresh and vital mythology of what he calls 
the “beat” generation — the generation 
emerging in the latter nineteen-forties. 


FROM THE DARK TOWER. By Ernst 

Pawel. Macmillan. 1957. 245 pp. $3.75. 
This anguished novel is another in the 

recent series concerning the woes of the 


Organization Man. The Tower is a mam- 
moth insurance company, vending security 
and peace of mind but, in the view of Abe 
Rugoff, the narrator, squeezing out the 
individuality of its five thousand employees. 
The suicide of his section chief, Bill Nor- 
den, triggers a violent recrudescence of 
Abe’s non-conformity, carried to such ex- 
tremes as to alienate the Tower, the suburb 
where he lives, most of his friends, and 
eventually the reader’s patience. The Tower 
may be dark, but the story it dominates is 
darker yet—a bitter narrative of personal 
conflicts and self-torture. 

—William Randel 


VOSS. By Patrick White. Viking. 1957. 
442 pp. $5.00. 

The story of Voss, an explorer seeking 
paradise in central Australia a century ago, 
has a refreshing setting and interesting if 
not wholly successful experimental struc- 
ture. Each of several partial plots is con- 
structed in an individual style. There is the 
comedy of manners, full-blooded adventure 
story, fairy story; there is straight narration, 
poetry, epistolary development. The diffi- 
culty arises when these diverse elements, 
singularly appropriate in themselves, are 
woven together: they form not an integral 
whole but rather a mosaic. Mr. White is an 
accomplished storyteller, but his knowl- 
edge of literary form is better than his feel- 


ing for it. —Hardin McD. Goodman 


REVOLUTION AND ROSES. By P. H. 
Newby. Knopf. 1957. 261 pp. $3.50. 

A clever, high-spirited English newspaper 
woman, Elaine Brent, disembarks without 
a visa in Alexandria when she learns of the 
impending deposition of King Farouk of 
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Egypt. Without intending to, she becomes 
a principal in a dangerous yet comic action 
involving politics and romance. This novel 
is a worthy successor to Picnic at Sakkara 
(1955), also set in Egypt, and confirms the 
comic talent already recognized. The qual- 
ity of Mr. Newby’s work warrants him a 
distinctive place in modern English fiction. 

—?P. 


THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG. By 
Richard Mason. World. 1957. 245 pp. $3.95. 

A young English painter, seeking an in- 
expensive hotel in Hong Kong, inadvert- 
ently engages a room in a place of assigna- 
tion for sailors and Chinese girls. By the 
time he learns the true character of his hos- 
telry, he has come to value his quarters and 
to admire Suzie Wong, who somehow by 
a kind of make-believe has held herself 
spiritually aloof from the sordidness of her 
profession. There is humor and pathos 
throughout the narrative, ending, despite 
almost insuperable obstacles, in a successful 
marriage. Difficulties that the — en- 
counters in his work and conflicting atti- 
tudes toward race and sex add thematic 
interest. 


THE ORDEAL OF GILBERT PIN- 
FOLD. By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 
1957. 232 pp. $3.75. 

From misguided self-medication, the 
novelist Pinfold falls prey to hallucinations: 
somehow electronically beamed to him, he 
thinks, are the voices of some villains bent 
on afflicting him, but also, delectably 
enough, the voice of one sweet young thing 
who adores him. Just before learning that 
these are the creatures simply of his own 
mind, Pinfold proves himself a hero and 
gets the whiphand over his tormentors. 
After the illumination, still pleasurably if 
somewhat fatuously savoring his heroism, 
Pinfold starts writing The Ordeal of Gil- 
bert Pinfold. The hero of this gentle 
comedy is allegedly modeled on Waugh 
himself. A disarmingly candid self-por- 
trait. —?, 


A GROWING WONDER. By Hilde- 
garde Dolson. Random House. 1957. 240 
pp- $3.50. 

The principal conflict occurs between 
two women with different ideas concern- 
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ing the proper rearing of a talented child. 
But there are other conflicts as well, one 
exhibited in a more conventional triangle 
involving the same two women. For fiction 
the work is rather heavily thesis-ridden— 
the satirical treatise on the progressive 
school extending into tedium—but the nar- 
rative about artists and the arty is interest- 
ing if not often exciting. rid 


THE FINEST STORIES OF SEAN 
O’FAOLAIN. Little, Brown. 1957. 385 pp. 
$4.75. 
For those not already convinced, this 
collection will mark Sean O’Faolain as 
great. The stories, arranged in order from 
early to late, total twenty-seven that are the 
product of as many years. There are other 
works, but the author says in a foreword 
that these are the stories he chooses to ex- 
hibit. They include eight that have not ap- 
peared before in a book. The vividness of 
place and person is remarkable. There is 
variety in theme and tone; there is evidence 
of change and perhaps of development in 
technique; but there is no story that is not 
admirably rendered. p 


YOU CAN’T GET THERE FROM 
HERE. By Ogden Nash. Drawings by 
Maurice Sendak. Little, Brown. 1957. 190 
pp- $3.75. 
These 
much like the Ogden Nash , in many 
moods and meters, that we have all been 
reading with delight for years. The one 
constant element in this unstaled variety is 
the calculated guilelessness. In some places 
he turns this to a shocking splendor by 
twisting a word, to fit the rhyme, into an 
ineffably titillating new shape. In all places 
he enhances his staple of humor by adding 
at least some trace element or shadow of 


profundity. 


poems are, gratifyingly, very 


REMEMBER ME TO GOD. By Myron S. 
Kaufman. Lippincott. 1957. 640 pp. $4.95. 
Richard Amsterdam’s revolt against his 
Jewish religion and background, during his 
four years at Harvard, and his parents’ 
struggle to suppress it is the theme of this 
long, arresting first novel. Dorothy, the 
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hopelessly naive and blundering younger 
sister of Richard, is possibly the stand-out 
in a galaxy of well-dimensioned characters. 
The long passages of dialectic late in the 
book become wearisome, and from the 
point of view of technique, if not of inter- 
est, the semi-tragic ending is a bit too swift. 
However, this is far above run-of-the-mill 
fiction. DLB 


TAKE ME TO YOUR PRESIDENT. By 
Leonard Wibberly. Putnam. 1957. 186 pp. 
$3.50. 

When highly ordinary Jerry Blackwood, 
of the village of Mars in England, acci- 
dentally takes off in a super rocket, which 
brings him to earth on a Piute reservation 
in the United States, an international im- 
broglio is precipitated. Dressed in a gro- 
tesque space suit, Jerry announces that he 
is from Mars—and it takes 186 enjoyable and 
occasionally hilarious pages to correct the 
misinterpretation of his statement. An over- 
dose of didacticism makes this typical 
Wibberly burlesque a shade less successful 
than The Mouse That Roared. DLB 


FIRES ON THE PLAIN. By Shohei Ooka. 
Knopf. 1957. 247 pp. $3.50. 

This Japanese author, because of his own 
World War II experiences, is well qualified 
to relate the story of Private Tamura in 
his quest for a port held by the Japanese 
during the disintegration of the Japanese 
army in Leyte. The nature descriptions are 
vivid and colorful; the theme, unique for 
the author brings out the western idea of 
the power of God, is that the ultimate 
horrors of murder and cannibalism, to 
which Tamura and his friends are driven by 
fear of starvation, cannot altogether blot 
out the vision of God. : 

—A. Vinnedge 


Five Volumes of Poetry 


Robert Penn Warren’s Promises: Poems 
1954-1956 (Random House, $3.00) is his 
first book of lyric poetry since Selected 
Poems in 1944. Included are five poems 
under the sub-title “To a Little Girl, One 
Year Old, in a Ruined Fortress,” and nine- 
teen under “Promises,” several of which 
have three or more divisions. These poems 
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were written since the narrative Brother 
to Dragons (1953) and have not appeared 
previously in book form. They are char- 
acterized by the sharpness of insight, the 
colloquial, bold, at times shocking language, 
the impressive imagery, and the controlled 
rhythms apparent in his earlier poems. 


Poets of Today, IV (Scribners, $3.95) 
is presented with an introductory essay by 
John Hall Wheelock. This is an annual 
volume introducing (as is the plan of the 
series) three poets, citizens of the United 
States, who have not previously published 
a book. Included are: “The Reverend Ghost 
and Other Poems” by George Garrett; 
“The Harvest and the Scythe: Poems” by 
Theodore Holmes; and “The Various 
World and Other Poems” by Robert Wal- 
lace. The series, begun as an experiment, is 
now well established; and this latest volume, 
exhibiting varieties in subject, form, and 
technique, is worthy of its predecessors. 


Best Poems of 1955: Borestone Mountain 
Poetry Awards, 1956 (Stanford University 
Press, $3.50) is an annual edited by Robert 
T. Moore. It is a compilation of original 
poems published in magazines of the “Eng- 
lish-speaking” world. This eighth volume 
in the series presents poems for more than 
sixty contestants. Robert Frost and W. H. 
Auden have poems not entered in the con- 
test. The prize poem is Eric Barker’s “In 
Memory of Dylan Thomas.” Lovers of 
poetry will feel encouraged by the high 
quality of writing reflected in these “Best 
Poems.” 


Opus Posthumous (Knopf, $6.75) “com- 
pletes the publication in book form of all 
of Wallace Stevens’ writing which anyone 
but a researching student will care to read” 
—is the claim made on the jacket. Edited 
by Samuel French Morse, the book includes 
poems, plays, proverbs, and essays, about 
a third of the total consisting of previously 
unpublished materials. Such is Stevens’ 
achievement in verse that many a discrim- 
inating reader would place him with those 
at the forefront among twentieth century 
American poets. He is here revealed as a 
penetrating (if at times whimsical) and re- 
freshingly pleasant critic as well. 


Come Hither: A Collection of Rhymes 
and Poems for the Young of All Ages 


(Knopf, $7.50) is a newly designed and 
completely reset edition of the famous col- 
lection made by Walter de la Mare and 
first published in 1923. The decorations are 
by Warren Chappell. Included are some 
500 poems by 150 poets from Chaucer to 
the present, British and American. There 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN USAGE. By Bergen 
Evans and Cornelia Evans. Random House. 
1957. 567 pp. $5.95. 

The publishers of the famed American 
College Dictionary represent this new vol- 
ume of theirs as an essential companion to 
any dictionary of American English, and 
the estimate seems a just one. For Ameri- 
can readers, at least, the Evanses’ work 
supersedes the most neatly comparable vol- 
ume, H. W. Fowler’s classic Dictionary of 
_ Modern English Usage. Even more than 
Fowler’s, the new book is also delightful 
— quite apart from its practical refer- 
ence function. A well-turned synonym is 
never a dull affair, and the Evanses are 


masterly. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORY PLAY IN 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Irving Ribner. Princeton University Press. 
1957. 354 pp. $5.00. 7 
This book first defines the English his- 
tory play and then goes on to discuss the 
many examples of the type in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as they fit more or 
less the given definition. With superb 
scholarship the author has treated the vast 
body of material concerning this kind of 
drama and has produced what seems to be 
the definitive study of its kind. In valuable 
appendices we find a chronological list of 
extant English history plays, 1519-1653, a 
list of the principal sources of these plays, 
and a splendid bibliography of secondary 
materials. —W. Hudson Rogers 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD VIC, 
1955-56. By Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. 
New York. Macmillan. $5.00. 

This is the third in a planned series of 
five annual treatments of the repertory of 
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are seventeen thematic divisions, from 
“Morning and May” to “About and Round- 
about.” It is a big, beautiful book that will 
serve equally well to introduce the young 
to poetry and to gladden the hearts of 
seasoned readers. 


—?P. 


the Old Vic Theater, each consisting of 
prints of actual photographs of scenes from 
the plays of Shakespeare taken with expert 
skill by Roger Wood, with an accompany- 
ing description of each scene by Mary 
Clarke and a professional criticism of the 
performance of each play. The current 
issue contains treatments of Julius Caesar, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Win- 
ter’s Tale, Henry V, Othello, and Troilus 
and Cressida. The photographic work in 
the book is admirable. The commentaries 
and critiques by Miss Clarke are terse, 
compact, penetrating, and illuminating. The 
book should be helpful to all readers of 
Shakespeare. —W. Hudson Rogers 


HEROIC KNOWLEDGE: An Interpreta- 
tion of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. By Arnold Stein. University of 
Minnesota Press. 1957. 237 pp. $5.00. 
Professor Stein has continued his critical 
study of Milton’s poetry— begun with his 
earlier volume, Answerable Style: Essays on 
Paradise Lost—with his careful, detailed 
analysis of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. The thirteen consecutive essays 
deal with the structural details of the brief 
epic and of the drama largely in terms of 
their moral development. The chief issues 
are the nature of heroic knowledge, both 
human and superhuman, and its inevitable 
trial by evil. The essays demand close, 
careful reading along with the poems which 
they interpret, but they richly reward such 
reading by their sensitive, thoughtful, and 
perceptive exegess. —Sarah Herndon 


A CRITICAL GUIDE TO LEAVES OF 
GRASS. By James E. Miller, Jr. University 
of Chicago Press. 1957. 268 pp. $6.00. 
Walt Whitman once likened the poetic 
process to the strategy of chess. Taken with 
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other statements, this chance comment con- 
futes the tenacious concept of Whitman as 
an “automatic” poet rolling out his verses 
with inspired but undirected romantic 
spontaneity. Miller’s Critical Guide suc- 
ceeds in proving that Leaves of Grass, far 
from being formless, is a work sensitively 
ordered, the product of a master craftsman. 
Carefully, convincingly, Miller shows the 
consistent purpose and structure of each 
poem, and also the harmony of the whole 
as a genuine American epic. This is an 
excellent addition to the modern Whitman 


library. —William Randel 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND 
POETRY 16. New Directions. 1957. 264 
pp- $2.50. 

Comprised of poems, essays, stories, a 
short play, and excerpts from longer prose 
works, this volume samples the work of 
thirty-five American writers of our time, 
some of them established, some here in 
print for the first or nearly the first time, 
but nearly all distinctively novel in manner 
or substance or attitude, and of course 
nearly all unfamiliar or even inaccessible to 
most readers. In a collection all of which is 
of high interest, two parts—the William 
Carlos Williams poems (not available else- 
where), with commentary on Williams’ 
poetic career, and the Henry Miller essay 
on obscurantism and tabu in literature— 


are particularly significant. sil 


AMERICAN HUMANISM: Its Meaning 
For World Survival. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Harper. 108 pp. $3.00. 


In reading this fourteenth volume of 
World Perspectives (planned and edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen), one should recall 
that it is addressed to an international 
audience; the obvious to some readers is 
not at all obvious to others. A clear plan 
and lucid language enable Mr. Jones to 
present with economy and skill difficult 
concepts and an impressively full account 
of the role of humanism in Western culture. 
Humanism, he says, is distinguished more 
by a point of view than by subject matter; 
“knowledge is either mensurative knowl- 
edge of the past,” not “the artificial tri- 
partite . . . humanities, science, social sci- 
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ences.” A belief in the dignity of man is 
basic to humanism—it is also basic to hope. 


=P, 


RASCALS IN PARADISE. By James A. 
Michener and A. Grove Day. Random 
House. 1957. 374 pp. $4.75. 

The paradise is the South Pacific Islands, 
and the rascals are some of the more color- 
ful characters (nine men, one woman) who 
at different times have operuted in the 
region. From these well-told true stories 
one learns that disease, storms, and starva- 
tion are as characteristic of the islands as 
are the more widely known paradisaical 
allurements. As for the “rascals,” some of 
them could be called by much stronger 
names. But though these exciting tales of 
bold adventurers have more of brutality 
and tragedy than one might expect, the 
traditional magic of the South Sea Islands 
is not lacking. With bibliography and in- 
dex. 


ARCTIC BRIDE. By Wanda Neill Tol- 
boom. Morrow. 1957. 256 pp. $4.00. 

This is the author’s enthusiastic narra- 
tive of the two years she and her husband 
(just married) spent at an isolated Hudson 
Bay trading post of which he was manager. 
Her story, while rather self-conscious and 
girlish at times, is mostly light and cheer- 
ful, relating with respect and sympathy 
many incidents about the Eskimos who 
came to trade, giving pleasant accounts of 
their few white visitors, and relating the 
interesting minutiae of their everyday lives, 
which were made easier and happier by the 
friendship of an Eskimo employee and his 
family. Illustrated with photographs. 


THE FINE ART OF READING. By 
Lord David Cecil. Bobbs-Merrill. 1957. 282 
pp- $5.00. 

These literary studies, of the first quality 
critically and_ stylistically, demand the 
reader’s full attentiion, and they give cor- 
responding rewards. The essays are titled: 
“The Fine Art of Reading,” “Shakespearean 
Comedy,” “The Tragedies of John Ford,” 
“The Forms of English Fiction,” “Sense 
and Sensibility,” “A Note on Jane Austen’s 


Scenery,” “Joseph Conrad,” “The Prose 
Tales of Walter de la Mare,” “Some 
Women Letter Writers,” “Hazlitt’s Oc- 
casional Essays,” and “Walter Pater.” 
Physically the book is of first quality, too— 


clear type, excellent paper. gt 


THE LIVING LEGEND: The Story of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. By 
Alan Phillips. Little, Brown. 1957. 328 pp. 
$4.00. 

Called “the most versatile law enforce- 
ment body in existence,” the red-coated 
Mounties ride in squad cars, airplanes, and 
patrol boats. Only in movies or parades do 
they appear on horseback. Their triumphs 
over smugglers, stockrustlers, counter- 
feiters, murderers, narcotic rings have made 
them a living legend. Arctic Circle, the 
Yukon, mountains of the Canadian West, 
immense prairies, growing industrial cities 
all the way to Newfoundland, wild north- 
ern coasts, and hidden mountain streams— 
such is the scenic territory over which they 
maintain law and order. Here is the amaz- 
ing account of their activities, and it is a 


thrilling story. —Olive Cross 


MY DEAR DORTHEA: A Practical Sys- 
tem of Moral Education for Females Em- 
bodied in a Letter to a Young Person of 
That Sex. By Bernard Shaw. Illustrated by 
Clare Winsten, with a note by Stephen 
Winsten. Vanguard. 1956. 55 pp. $3.00. 
When Shaw was 21 he wrote this slight 
essay advising a five-year-old girl how to 
enjoy her life and education as much as 
ible in spite of the stupidities of most 
of the adults about her. The letter has the 
same penetrating wit and compassion char- 
acteristic of Shaw in his maturity, and is of 
itself interesting and charming. The twenty- 
one whimsically graceful full-page drawings 
illustrate the spirit as well as the substance 
of the text. —cC. 


TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. By André 
Maurois. Dutton. 1957. 160 pp. $2.95. 
Letters that constitute a sort of com- 
pendium of “worldy” wisdom are ad- 
dressed to an unknown lady whom André 
Maurois once saw in a theater audience. 
She had a voice, a face, a form—but not for 
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him an identity. In a sense she was woman- 
kind. Some of the advice here offered may 
remind one of Dale Carnegie—but only in 
its substance, and perhaps only vaguely, for 
there is an insight and a wit and a sanity 
about Maurois that give him special place: 
“Coquetry is a two-edged sword and 
wounds whoever misuses it.” 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN IN HIS- 
TORY. By Doris Mary Stenton. Macmillan. 
1957. 363 pp. $8.06. 


This work traces the place woman has 
held in English society from the inde- 
pendence of the Anglo-Saxon woman 
through the legal subordination imposed by 
feudal society and emphasized by the 
Pauline Doctrine taught by the medieval 
Church, through the stages of gradual 
emancipation during several centuries, to 
the approximate equality at the present day. 
The accounts of some of the individual 
women are exciting biography; the whole 
volume is an excellent specimen of effective 
narrative and substantial scholarship, set 
down with such reserve of strength that one 
is never aware the author has made an 


effort. —Myrtle Mestayer 


THE LUNATIC FRINGE. By Gerald 
Johnson. Lippincott. 1957. 248 pp. $3.95. 


A fascinating collection of crackpots and 
loonies from Sockless Jerry Simpson to 
Victoria Claflin Woodhull, free lover, social 
reformer, swindler, and candidate for Pres- 
ident on the Equal Rights ticket. The inter- 
esting thing is that the causes which these 
zanies championed and for which they were 
execrated by their contemporaries are today 
accepted by the most orthodox: woman 
suffrage, penal reform, popular election of 
senators, subtreasury system, flexible cur- 
rency, graduated income tax, and a shorter 
work week. Evidently a crackpot may 
simply be ahead of his times. Refreshing 
reading in this age of timid conformity. 


—James Preu 


RINGING THE CHANGES. By Mazo 
de la Roche. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1957. 
341 pp. $6.00. 

This autobiography by the author of the 
great Whiteoaks of Jaina will be read with 
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keenest delight by the many who enjoyed 
that prize saga. It is also strongly recom- 
mended for young people’s reading, as the 
story of a memorable friendship between 
two girls and a perceptive account of the 
family life of an extraordinarily high- 
spirited Canadian clan. Several generations 
are reviewed with lively humor and a true 
sense of immediacy; but even while she is 
writing chiefly about others, it is Mazo 
herself who rises, gay and living, from the 
pages. Here is the detailed account of a 
writer’s growth; here, too, are Canada’s 
white winters, England’s green summers, 
and meetings there with the literary greats 
of today. 

—Olive Cross 
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A CLAIM IN THE HILLS. By James 
Wickenden. Rinehart. 1957. 275 pp. $3.95. 


This is an account of a two-year adven- 
ture of a young prospector for diamonds 
who by dint of patience, tact, and an end- 
less succession of gifts attached himself first 
to one then to another of two nomadic 
groups of aborigines in the wild, moun- 
tainous country of northern Brazil and 
British Guiana. The principal narrative, a 
frank but endearingly sympathetic account 
of the lives and loves of the Patamona 
Indians, is refreshing and revealing in the 
extreme. Interwoven, too, is the dramati- 
cally effective story of the up-and-down 
struggles of the group against the jungle 
and the elements. Se 


Paperbacks 


Compass (Viking) 
ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS AND PO- 
ETICS. $1.25. 
ETRUSCAN PLACES. By D. H. Law- 
rence. $1.25. 


LOSER TAKES ALL. By Graham Greene. 
95¢. 


Galaxy (Oxford) 
THE BALLAD OF TRADITION. By 
Gordon Hall Gerould. $2.95. 
ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
A. S. Turberville. $2.95. 


Mentor 
DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. 50¢. 
THE LIVING TALMUD: The Wisdom 
of the Fathers. Selected and Translated 
by Judah Goldin. 50¢. 


Rinehart Editions 
ADDISON AND STEELE: Selections 


from The Tattler and The Spectator. 
Edited by Robert J. Allen. 75¢. 


FOUR MODERN PLAYS: Hedda Gabler, 
Pygmalion, The Emperor Jones, Death 
of a Salesman. 95¢. 

SELECTIONS FROM GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORIANS. Edited by C. 
A. Robinson, Jr. $1.25. 


Signet 
GODS, HEROES AND MEN OF AN- 
CIENT GREECE. By W. H. D. Rouse. 
50¢. 
LUCY CROWN. By Irwin Shaw. 50¢. 


Others 

CHANCE. By Joseph Conrad. Anchor 
(Doubleday). $1.25. 

HELENA. By Evelyn Waugh. Image 
(Doubleday). 65¢. 

SELECTED POEMS OF EZRA POUND. 
New Directions. $1.15. 

THE PORTABLE THOREAU. Edited 
by Carl Bode. Viking. $1.45. 


Jumior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


KID BROTHER. By Lawrence Keating. 
Westminster. $2.75. 

Cheers for this really well-done sports 
story. It has depth of characterization, in- 


teresting problems of human adjustment, 
as well as the excitement and the thrill of 
baseball. Tom Bentley is plagued in high 
school by the shadow of his older brother 


who was not only a star athlete but a favor- 
ite of teachers and an eager participant in 
all extra-curricular activities. While Tom’s 
family is understanding, they always give 
him the sense that he should be following 
in his brother’s footsteps. When he fails to 
hit that homerun in a crucial game, when 
another boy is elected captain of the base- 
ball team, and finally when Tom discovers 
that he is failing a course, his discourage- 
ment is complete. He lashes out against 
his parents, his school, and life in general. 
How Tom works out status for himself 
forms the core of the plot. Here is a book 
that in its dimensions rivals the Tunis books. 


THE MACQUARRIE BOYS. By T. Mor- 
ris Longstreth. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The MacQuarrie Boys is a strange com- 
bination of great depth of insight into char- 
acter and of melodramatic incidents. It is 
the story of Colt Muir, a Scottish immigrant 
teen-ager who has been orphaned and has 
a deep longing for a home and security. 
He falls in with the MacQuarries, New 
Jersey farmers, and their two adolescent 
sons. Here he catches a glimpse of the kind 
of life he would like to live, but he always 
feels himself an outsider. Because of the 
strange, dark personality of Ian MacQuar- 
rie, Colt sees that his presence is apt to 
break up the family unity and he makes the 
difficult decision to leave. These relation- 
ships are handled with subtlety and per- 
ception. The picture of family living is 
magnificent. The feel for the countryside 
and the feeling for the school which the 
boys attend are all strong facets of the 
story. 

On the other hand, the plot is compli- 
cated by a teen-age gang of hoods with 
whom Colt has at one time been associated. 
This gang is bent on tracking down Colt 
and bringing him before a court of his 
peers in the gang with a strong threat that 
he will be murdered. So there is a cop-and- 
robber theme. The story is also weakened 
by the coincidence of a tremendous flood 
that is used to bring things to a happy end- 
ing. All in all, however, there is more skill 
and beauty in this book than in most teen- 
age stories for boys. 
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DARCY’S HARVEST. By Lynn Bronson. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

When Darcy’s father suddenly breaks a 
leg just as the prune harvest is about to 
start, the sixteen-year-old finds herself hav- 
ing to face responsibility for the first time. 
She discovers that there are no pickers 
available for the crop, so with a neighbor 
family and two teen-age tramps who come 
by the farm accidentally, she sets out to 
bring in the harvest on which the family 
must depend for its income. The boys are 
sullen and strange in their behavior, so 
much so that Darcy believes that they are 
escapees from the neighboring reform 
school. However, they turn out to be de- 
cent boys in the end. Darcy’s experience 
matures her as well as slimming her down 
considerably. This is a pleasant little story, 
not difficult to read and relatively percep- 
tive in its presentation of adolescent emo- 
tions and feelings. 


SAFE LODGING. By Mary Harris. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.75. 

This is one of those nice nuggets of litera- 
ture—the story is one quickly told, but 
there is a haunting quality that stays with 
you. Mary Harris seems to know twelve- 
year-old Ann who is that unhappy being, 
a Catholic in Protestant England in the 
1780’s. Yet Ann does not truly understand 
why she attends the parochial school with 
such a little urchin as Biddy, why Miss 
Pinch across the street hates her and her 
cat, nor why Perdita, the daughter of the 
bookseller, can have such superior airs. Ann 
is plunged into adventure when she dis- 
covers the old Bishop Challoner hiding in 
their little secret room to escape from the 
mobs being incited by the madman Lord 
George Gordon. Thinking to protect Ann, 
her family sends her to spend the day with 
Perdita, but she is kidnapped on the way, 
and loses her precious copy of Robinson 
Crusoe and a book of prayers autographed 
by the bishop. Biddy rescues her, and Ann 
suddenly realizes that there are admirable 
qualities in Biddy. Once returned home, 
Ann flees with her family to the country. 

There is movement, excitement, a feel of 


setting, and a depth of character. The story 
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starts slowly, but the pace increases rapidly. 
This is a young girl’s story, but with adult 
overtones. 


JOSEPH PULITZER, FRONT PAGE 
PIONEER. By Iris Noble. Julian Messner. 
$3.00. 


Iris Noble has brought to this book all 
the exciting questing .and rich fulfillment 
that must have been Joseph Pulitzer’s. She 
makes him live from his days as a blunder- 
ing Hungarian immigrant, too intense about 
life to make many friends, to a brilliant 
journalist, editor, and publisher who shaped 
our newspapers as we know them today. 

Pulitzer was one of the immigrants who 
was paid to fight in the Civil war by a 
Northern boy whose family thus bought 
him out of the Army. Pulitzer was terribly 


disillusioned by the treatment accorded him 
and found it hard to be commanded with- 
out knowing the “why.” After the war he 
went to St. Louis where he kept himself 
alive while studying law by being a mule 
hostler, a stevedore, waiter, messenger boy. 
But the law held little appeal for Pulitzer, 
and he accepted a job as reporter on the 
St. Louis Westliche Post where he revolu- 
tionized writing with his hard-hitting, crisp 
style. 

For a gag, his fellow reporters nominated 
him as a Republican state candidate, and 
he stunned them all by winning the elec- 
tion. His career was a stormy one. He 
finally bought the old run-down Post for 
its AP franchise, merged with the Dispatch, 
and created one of the strongest inde- 


pendent papers in the country. 


* 


Announcing 
Two 
Important 
Mew 
Series 
for 
Gour 
‘Reading 


Trogram! 


* 


Approval Copies 
Upon Request 


® MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


Expertly edited for today’s high school students, these novels aim 
to encourage an appreciation of the best in modern fiction. The titles 
were chosen for their richness of theme, characterizations and liter- 
ary value. They present problems of unusual interest that make for 
vivid reading experience and for lively class discussions. Abundant 
exercises are included. 


Titles THE CRUEL SEA ° 


Available 


Now: LOVE IS ETERNAL ° 


The Light In The Forest 
The Peacock Sheds His Tail 


@ TEEN-AGE BOOKSHELF 


This unique series of timely novels effectively fills a pressing need 
for reading material suited to the interests and abilities of young 
people today. The formula employed here is maturity in content 
and high interest level in the narratives plus simplicity and read- 
ability in language. Abundant exercises are included. 


Titles CROWN FIRE ° Eloise J. McGraw 
Available : Net, cloth $1.92 


Now: GIRL TROUBLE ° James L. Summers 
Ne?#, cloth $1.84 
Available Soon: Going Steady 
The Whistling Stallion 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue e New York 3, N. Y. 


Nicholas Monsarrat 
Net, cloth $1.84 
Irving Stone 
Net, cloth $2.16 
Available Soon: 


Literature for Grades 
Seven through Twelve 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


In quality of content, purposeful 
organization, and colorful, attrac- 
tive format, this series is designed Write for booklet 6-55 telling 
to make the study of good litera- about these modern texts and 
ture an enjoyable and profitable their teaching aids for high 
experience for all pupils. school, and folder 72-11 de- 
scribing the handsome 1957 
fifth editions for grades seven 
and eight. Complete tables of 
contents are included in the 
folder. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249.259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD _DEPT. 6 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Precision in one’s language usage helps 
him to achieve a magnetic personality! 


Filmstrip for Teaching English Technique 


Copyright, 1956, by Edward M. Gifford 
Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Each unit in the series consists of a 35 mm filmstrip accompanied by a 
25-minute, tape-recorded lecture by the author. Moreover, this STRIP, 
as well as its companion tape-recorded lecture, is capable, for many years, 
of doing duty in all the English classes even in a rather large junior-senior 
high school. Delivery price of the introductory unit is $8.60. 


All eye-minded, junior-senior high school students are greatly handi- 
capped in the study of language skills wherever the video-audio method 
of instruction is neglected or ignored. 


Please make these orders to Edward M. Gifford 
and address them to Edward M. Gifford c/o 
Indianapolis Blue Print and Lithograph Company, 
Inc., 600 East Ohio Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS IN FICTION 


THOSE WITHOUT SHADOWS 


by Francoise Sagan 
Author of BONJOUR TRISTESSE, A CERTAIN SMILE 


One of the most eagerly awaited novels of 1957, THOSE WITHOUT SHADOWS 
in Francoise Sagan’s most ambitious literary effort. The skillfully interwoven love 
stories of a circle of sophisticated people are unfolded with penetrating psychology 
and wit in a style of writing which is both natural and rich. $2.95 


JUSTINE 
by Laurence Durrell 


“.. . demands comparison with the best books of our century.”— 
NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


In a style which is both beautiful and brilliant, of ond of 
four people whose lives are entangled there. The color, the life, the vices, the 
perversions of Alexandra are captured here in a mature, perceptive novel which is at 
once an appeal to the senses and to the intellect. $3.50 ~ 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 
by Vladimir Dudintsev 
The Book That Rocked the Soviet Union 


Translated here in its entirety, NOT BY BREAD ALONE is one of the most vital and 
explosive documents of our time. The hunger of the Russian people for freedom finds 
startling expression in this stirring cog vo she behind the Iron Curtain. Written in 
the great Russian tradition of Tol Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, NOT BY BREAD ALONE is 
a masterful and significant work. $4.95 


THE BLUE CUP AND OTHER STORIES 


by B. J. Chute 
Author of GREENWILLOW 


“Only the inventor of that timeless Mee A on the Meander (Greenwillow) could have 
told these particular stories in this particular way, with so many fresh turns of phrase 
acute perceptions, sudden touches of humor or sympathy. An accom lished 
and remarkably varied paloma THE BLUE CUP is. as irresistible as G 

WILLOW.”—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW $3. 50 


Write for a complete Fall List 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 


FROM DUTTON'S FALL LIST 
| 
| 


Add dimension to American literature with 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
FOR COURSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


by Sister Mary Brian, O.P. 


Recently revised and brought up to date, this current NCTE 
pamphlet will prove invaluable to you in locating numerous films, 
filmstrips, recordings, and tapes related to the teaching of American 
literature. Add still more meaning to your literature units by utilizing 
this extensive bibliography to find the necessary materials to bring 
alive America’s famous people, places, and events before the eyes 
and ears of your students. 


Price: 25¢ Order No. P56-30(J07) 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


At one time or another your students will ask 
“WHAT SHOULD I BE WHEN I GRADUATE?” 


Help your students find the answer to this ever-puzzling query 
in the University of Kansas publication entitled: 


BOOKS ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


A Reading List for High School Students 
by Anderson, Gerakis, and Haugh 


This informative bibliographical pamphlet will direct your stu- 
dents to numerous materials concerning a wide variety of occupations. 


Price: 40c Order No. CO-7(J07) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


8 staat CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


704 Sourn evecer eee 


the most popular 
six-year 

English program 
for grades 7-12... 


WINNER IN A LANDSLIDE* 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, and CHRIST 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER and CHRIST 
Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


A new broom sweeps clean—but an old one 
knows all the corners. In the Sixth Edition of 
Junior English in Action and English in Action 
you get all the vigor of the new broom with all 
the cunning of the old one, and that combination 
really goes to work. 


You and your students will like the time-tested 

The organization . . . the fresh subject matter pre- 
ENGLISH IN ACTION sented in bright, informal style . . . the challeng- 
Program: ing exercises and drills . . . the appealing ideas 
Textbooks and projects . . . and the illustrations and 
Practice Books cartoons that point up the text. The valuable 


Practice Books provide self-checking, self-im- 
Supplementary Tests proving, habit-forming practice. 


* over 21,000,000 sold! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 6 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


Cas 


